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Our cover page this week shows the 
Guest House Nursery School—the first 
unit of an International School for the 
children of the staff of the United Nations. 
Opened on October 17, the school is 
housed in an old colonial farm house 
next door to the Interim Headquarters at 
Lake Success. At present there are 28 
children in the school from three to five 
years of age. The school was organized 
by the Parents’ Association of the United 
Nations as a bilingual institution in Eng- 
lish and French. Other languages will also 
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A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 





~ GENERAL ASSEMBLY took final action on a 
number of its agenda items at plenary meetings 
on November 13, 14 15, and 17. It elected the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. to fill the remaining vacancy on the Se- 
curity Council, and the Philippines and Costa Rica 
to fill the last two vacancies for non-administering 
members on the Trusteeship Council. It adopied 
the joint French-Swedish resolution to hold the next 
session of the General Assembly in Europe and ap- 
pointed a nine-member committee to consult with 
the Secretary-General on the selection of a city in 
Europe. 

The Assembly adopted eleven resolutions submit- 
ted by the First (Political and Security) Committee: 
(a) one to establish an Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly to function from the time the cur- 
rent session ends until the third session convenes; 
(b) one on the independence of Korea and the set- 
ting up of a temporary United Nations Commission 
on Korea; (c) one on the relations of Members of 
the United Nations with Spain; and (d) eight in 
connection with the admission of new Members. 

It also adopted the report of the Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee on relief needs after the 
termination of UNRRA; and two reports of the 
Joint Second and Third Committee on (a) the pro- 
posal to increase the membership of the Economic 
and Social Council from 18 to 24, and (b) agree- 
ments with specialized agencies, relations with and 
co-ordination of specialized agencies, and Chapters 
I and IV of the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council. ; 

Nine resolutions submitted by the Third (Social, 
Humantarian, and Cultural) Committee were adopted 
by the Assembly: (a) one on Trade Union Rights; 
(b) one on international co-operation for the pre- 
vention of immigration which is likely to disturb 
friendly relations between nations; (c) one on the 
teaching of the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations; and (d) six in connection with the Third 
Committee’s report on the chapter on social ques- 
tions contained in the Economic and Social Council's 
Report. The Assembly also adopted the Third Com- 
mittee’s report on prevention of dissemination, to 
the detriment of foreign states, of slanderous state- 
ments which are harmful to good relations between 
states and in conflict with the purposes and princi- 
ples of the United Nations. 

The Assembly took note of the report of the Fourth 
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(Trusteeship) Committee on the constitution of a 
special committee on information transmitted under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter. 

It adopted six reports of the Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee on: (a) the report 
of the Committee on Contributions; (b) the working 
of the Secretariat of the United Nations under Chap- 
ter XV of the Charter; (c) the adoption of Spanish. 
as one of the working languages of the General As- 
sembly; (d) the United Nations Joint Staff Pensions 
Scheme and the appointment of an investments com- 
mittee; (e) simultaneous interpretation; and (f) the 
appointment of alternate members of the Staff Benefit 
Committee. 

The Assembly also adopted three resolutions in- 
cluded in the report of the Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee on the greater use by the organs of the United, 
Nations of the International Court of Justice, and 
a resolution on the registration and publication of 
treaties and international agreements. It further 
adopted two Sixth Committee resolutions on Part 
III of the Report of the Committee on Procedures 
and Organization. 

4 

On November 12, the First (POLITICAL AND SE- 
CURITY) COMMITTE approved the resolution of its 
Sub-Committee concerning the Spanish question (see 
page 690). 

Debate on the treatment of Indians in the Union 
of South Africa was continued at meetings on Nov- 
ember 12, 14, and 15, and completed on November 
17, when the Committee approved an Indian reso- 
lution, as amended by Mexico (see page 704). 

Subsequently, on November 17 and 18, the Com- 
mittee took up the item on convocation of a general 
conference under Article 109 of the Charter to abol- 
ish the privilege of veto. 

A 

A Budget Appropriation for 1948 of $34,825,195 
was approved by the FirrH (ADMINISTuATIVE AND 
BupGETARY) COMMITTEE at its final meeting co. Nov- 
ember 18. It also recommended that the Secretary- 
General be authorized to advance from the Work- 
ing Capital Fund a sum not exceeding $5,000,000 
for emergency assistance in 1948 to the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. In addition it approved its reports 
on (a) budgetary and financial relationships with 
specialized agencies; (b) Financial Regulations of 
the United ‘Nations; (c) budget estimates and the 
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Working Capital Fund for 1948; and (d) supple 
mentary estimates for the financial year 1947. On 
November 14, the Committee approved its reports 
on: (a) tax equalization; (b) the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Scheme; (c) telecommunica- 
tions; (d) organization of a United Nations postal 
service; (e) financing of the headquarters site; and 
(f) Provisional Staff Regulations and Staff Rules. 
Meetings of the Fifth Committee were held on Nov- 
ember 12, 14, 17, and 18 (see page 710). 

A 

On November 12, the SixtH (LEGAL) COMMITTEE 

approved the report of its Sub-Committee on Rules 
of Procedure of the General Assembly, together 
with a United Kingdom resolution. 

A 


Sus-CoMMITTEE 1 OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE 
ON THE PALESTINIAN QUESTION met on November 13, 
14, 15, and 18. It heard a statement by the United 
Kingdom representative on the withdrawal of British 
troops from Palestine and continued its discussions 
on the revised report of its Working Group on Boun- 
daries, and on the working paper prepared by its 
Working Group on the Special International Regime 
of the City of Jerusalem. 

A 

The AD HOC COMMITTEE ON HEADQUARTERS met 
on November 13 and unanimously approved a reso- 
lution, submitted by the Secretary-General, author- 
izing him to negotiate and conclude an interest-free 
loan agreement with the United States Government 
for $65,000,000 for financing the construction of 
the United Nations permanent headquarters (see page 
712). 

On November 15, the Security Councit referred 
to its Committee of Experts the formulation of pro- 
cedure relating to co-operation with the Trustee- 
ship Council in connection with the Trusteeship 
agreement for the former Japanese-mandated Paci- 
fic islands. The Committee is to report to the Coun- 
cil within four weeks. 

A 

During the week, the Council’s CoMMITTEE OF 
Goop OFFICES ON THE INDONESIAN QUESTION held 
meetings with the Special Committees of the Govern- 
ments of the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic 
at Batavia and Jogjakarta respectively. It was agreed 
that radio broadcasts should be made from both 
places to acquaint inhabitants of Indonesia with the 
functions and aims of the Committee of Good Offi- 
ces and of the Special Committees. 

A 

The Sus-ComMission ON EMPLOYMENT AND Eco- 
NOMIC STABILITY of the Economic and Employment 
Commission convened for its first session at Lake 
Success on November 18. It elected Leslie G. Mel- 
ville (AUSTRALIA) as Chairman and Dr. Oscar Lange 
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(PoLanpD) as vice-Chairman, and agreed on its plan 
of work. 

The SuB-CoMMISSION ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
of the Economic and Employment Commission also 
convened for its first meeting at Lake Success on 
November 18. After electing Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao 
(InpIA) as Chairman and Emanuel Slechta (CzEcuo. 
SLAVIA) as Vice-Chairman, the Sub-Commission 
agreed on a simultaneous study of (a) the general 
problems of economic development and (b) the activi- 
ties of specialized agencies and organs of the United 
Nations in this field. 

A 

The ap Hoc COMMITTEE ON THE PROPOSED Eco. 
NOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA held its 
fourth meeting on November 12 and heard a statement 
by a representative of FAO. 

A 

A budget of $8,000,000 for 1948 was adopted by 
the GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION,in a plenary meeting in Mexico City on Novem- 
ber 13. The Program and Budget Commission and 
nine working groups, discussing the technical as- 
pects of implementing UNESCO’s program for 1948, 
continued to meet throughout the week. 

A 

Seventeen Members of the United Nations signed, 
at Lake Success on November 12, (a) the Protccol 
to amend the Convention for the Suppression of 
Traffic in Women and Children, concluded at Gen- 
eva on September 30, 1921, and the Convention for 
the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of Full 
Age, concluded at Geneva on October 11, 1933; and 
(b) the Protocol to amend the Convention for the 
Suppression of the Circulation of Traffic in Obscene § 
Publications, concluded at Geneva on September 
12, 1923. The signing of the two protocols was lim- 
ited to nations signatories to the conventions. 

A 

The Protocol of Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was signed 
by Australia and France, on November 13. Eight 
countries have now signed the Protocol, which is the 
requisite number to bring the General Agreement into 
force as of January 1, 1948. 

The texts of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the Final Act, and the Protocol of Provisional 
Application were published by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on November 18. 

A 

The INTERNATIONAL. ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 
Unitep NATIONS FOR CHILDREN held its first meet- 
ing at Lake Success on November 12. It was an- 
nounced that national committees for the Appeal had 
already been established in the United States, Fin 
land, New Zealand, Sweden, and Greece. The Com- 
mittee approved the conduct of the campaign to date. 
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A Unitep Nations body for the purpose of super- 
vising elections in Korea and helping to establish 
a provisional government came into being with the 
passage of the General Assembly’s resolution on No- 
vember 14. 

Adopted by 43 votes to none, with 6 abstentions, 
the resolution established the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea. 

The Assembly rejected by 34 votes to 7, with 16 
abstentions, a U.S.S.R. resolution calling for the 
simultaneous withdrawal of United States and U.S.S.R. 
occupying troops from Korea by the beginning of 
1948. 

The Commission will be composed of the represen- 
tatives of Australia, Canada, China, El] Salvador, 
France, India, the Philippines, Syria, and the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. The purpose of this nine-member body 
is to facilitate and expedite fulfillment of a program 
laid down in the resolution. 

This recommends that elections will be held not 
later than March 31, 1948. On the basis of adult 
suffrage and by secret ballot, representatives will be 
chosen with whom the Commission may consult res 
garding the prompt attainment of freedom and inde- 
pendence by the Korean people. The representatives, 
constituting a National Assembly, may then establish 
a National Government of Korea. 

Representatives chosen from each voting area should 
be proportionate to the population, and the elections 
would be held under the observation of the Commis- 
sion. 

As soon as possible after the elections, the National 
Assembly should convene and form a National Gov- 
ernment. This government should, in consultation 
with the Commission, constitute its own national se- 
curity forces and dissolve all other military or semi- 
military formations. 

The National Government would take over the func- 
tions of government from the military commands and 
civilian authorities of north and south Korea, and 
arrange with the occupying powers for the complete 
withdrawal from Korea of their armed forces as early 
as practicable, and if possible within 90 days. 

The Commission will report on its conclusions to 
the General Assembly and consult with the Interim 
Committee (if one is established) regarding the ap- 
plication of this resolution in the light of develop- 
ments, 


The resolution calls upon Member states concerned 
to afford every assistance and facility to the Com- 
mission in the fulfilment of its responsibilities. All 
Members of the United Nations are asked to refrain 
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Assembly Establishes Korean Commission 


Will Supervise Elections for National Government 


from interfering in the affairs of the Korean people 
during the interim period preparatory to the establish- 
ment of Korean independence, except in pursuance 
of General Assembly decisions. Thereafter they are 
asked to refrain completely from acts derogatory to 
the independence and sovereignty of Korea. 

Opening the Assembly debate on November 13, 
Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) declared that the 
Soviet delegation could not adopt decisions in the 
absence of the Korean people, and therefore would 
not participate in the voting on the United States 
resolution. 


Soviet Proposals 


After describing the resolution as according with 
the designs of the United States and not the interests 
of the Korean people, Mr. Gromyko recalled the Soviet 
proposals for settlement of the Korean question. In 
substance these proposals called for the evacuation of 
all foreign troops from Korea at the beginning of 
1948, permitting the Korean people to hold internal 
elections, establish their own armed forces, and organ- 
ize their whole political and economic life without 
pressure from the outside. 

The Korean people had met the Soviet proposals 
with full approval, said Mr. Gromyko. Only hopeless 
reactionaries, upon whom the United States military 
command in Southern Korea leaned in its act:vities, 
objected to the evacuation of foreign troops. 

Mr. Gromyko declared that territorially Korea was 
being considered as a base in Eastern Asia for the 
United States. The United States aimed to transform 
the country into “a United States colony.” He re- 
iterated that the General Assembly could not adopt 
decisions on Korea in the absence of representatives 
of the Korean people, adding: “Such decisions are 
incompatible with the national dignity of the Korean 
people.” 

Dr. Ales Bebler (YUGOSLAVIA) compared the situa- 
tion in Korea with that existing in Greece. Korea’s 
prisons were packed with democrats, terror reigned 
everywhere, and quislings held power. The Yugo- 
slav delegation voted against the United States resolu- 
tion because it did not consider it as being in the 
spirit of the Charter. 

Similar views were expressed by the representatives 
of Poland and the Byelorussian $.S.R. Dr. Oscar 
Lange (POLAND) contended that the problem of Korea 
did not come within the province of the United Na- 
tions, but was a question of the liquidation of the 
consequences of war. 


Kuzma V. Kiseley (BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.) said that 
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the Soviet proposal for the evacuation of foreign 
troops from Korea would open the door to breaking 
the present deadlock and to the establishment of a 
free and independent Korea. 

Czechoslovakia’s representative, Mrs. Gertrude Sek- 
aninova, stated that she would abstain on the United 
States proposal on the grounds that it conflicted with 
the Charter, while Halvard Lange (Norway) an- 
nouncing his abstention, thought the Korean question 
fell within the sphere of winding up the war and 
therefore should be settled by the Allied powers 
directly involved. 


United States Plan Outlined 


Outlining the United States resolution, John Foster 
Dulles, the United States representative, said the pro- 
posal involved sending out a commission to Korea, 
consulting with the Koreans, holding a prompt elect:on 
of delegates to a national convention, establishing a 
government with the machinery of order in its hands, 
and then getting the occupying troops out of the 
country. 

Mr. Dulles compared this with the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal, which, he said, meant that the United Nations 
should do nothing until duly elected representat.ves 
of the Korean people had been brought to New York. 

This would have been wholly impracticable durirg 
the life of the present rapidly expiring session of the 
General Assembly. As to the proposed immed ate 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea, he main- 
tained that such a course would mean civil war for 
the Koreans and would plunge the country into chaos 
for many years. 

Earlier, Mr. Dulles recalled the agreement reached 
on Korea by the United States and the U.S.S.R. at 
the Moscow Conference on December 27, 1945, an 
agreement which had not worked. 


Two Years of Dispute 


He did not wish to burden the Assembly by recount- 
ing the sad history of two years of bickering and dis- 
pute, during which the Joint Korean Commission of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. had been unable 
even to begin consultations with the Korean people, 
“because we could not agree upon the proper defini- 
tion of the word ‘democratic.’ ” 

Refuting charges of United States’ designs on 
Korea, Mr. Dulles declared that the United States ad- 
ministration in South Korea was sincerely working for 
the welfare of the Korean people. It merely wanted 
to see a central government established and then “get 
home fast.” 

He concluded: “I believe that by means of this 
program, with its quick timetable, there is a good 


chance that, through the good offices of the United 


’ Nations there will be at long last be brought to the 


Korean people the freedom and independence which 
is certainly overdue.” , 

Supporting the United States resolution, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang (CuinA) said that if care were not taken at 
this critical stage of Korean history, that country 
might become “the Balkans of Asia.” 

Strengthen the Korean people and _ strengthen 
United Nations influence in Korea: in these two 
factors lay the real ultimate solution of the problem, 
Dr. Tsiang said. Then, because of her natural re. 
sources, history, and cultural conditions, Korea m ght 
become the “Scandinavia of Asia,” maintaining a h.gh 
standard of living and culture, and avoiding quarrels 
with other powers. 

Dr. Juan Rivera Reyes (PANAMA) also spoke in 
favor of the United States resolution, while General 
Carlos P. Romulo (PHILIPPINES) appealed to the 
U.S.S.R. and other delegations who voied against the 
resolution, to reconsider their attitude. 

Opposing the United States resolution, Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky (UxratniANn S.S.R.) declared that a Tem 
porary Commission in Korea would become a new 
basis for disagreement, the consequences of which 
would be “grave”. 


He submitted that the U.S.S.R. proposal for the 


> 
evacuation of foreign troops from Korea was a “rea- 


sonable” action, and would give the Korean people 
an opportunity of deciding their own fate. 

Then Mr. Manuilsky criticized the members named 
to the Commission, accusing “young Australian im- 
perialism” of threatening not only Korea but other 
Pacific Ocean countries and colonies, now in colonial 


or semi-colonial subjection; France of a desire to keep J 


control over French Indo-China; the Philippines of 
seeing through “rose-colored glasses” manufactured 
by the United States; and El Salvador of “working 
as the United States dictates.” 

The real reason behind the United States proposal, 
he contended, was to install a “Rightest” Government 
in Korea, paving the way for United States military 
bases in that country. 


Cost of Temporary Commission 

The General Assembly at its plenary meeting 
on November 14, heard the report of the Fifih 
Committee, dealing with the financial impl ca- 
tions of the establishment of a United Nations 
Temporary Commission in Korea. 

The report disclosed that the approxima’e 
cost of the Temporary Commission would be: 
$100,000 for 1947, and $550,000 for 1948. 
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Assembly Approves Six States for Membership 
Asks Council to Reconsider Applications and ‘Big Five’ to Confer 


igs GENERAL ASSEMBLY has requested China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States to consult together on pending ap- 
plications for membership in the United Nations in 
order to try to reach agreement among themselves. 

This is the effect of a resolution passed by the 
Assembly on November 17. The five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council are asked to submit the 
results of such consultation to the Council. 

The pending applications which have been consid- 
ered by the Council but on which it could not make a 
recommendation are those of Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mongolia, 
Portugal, Rumania, and Trans-Jordan. 

The five permanent members expressed willingness 
to confer as suggested. 

This resolution was one of eight passed by the 
Assembly on November 17 after earlier approval by 
the First Committee. 

In a second resolution on admission, the Assembly 
requests the International Court of Justice to give 
an advisory opinion on two specific questions. These 
are whether a Member of the United Nations is en- 
titled to make its consent to the admission of an 
applicant dependent on conditions not provided by 
Article 4 of the Charter, and whether it may subject 
its affirmative vote to the additional condition that 
other states be admitted. 

(Article 4 of the Charter states, in paragraph 1, 
that Membership is open to all peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the Char- 
ter and, in the judgment of the organization, are 
able and willing to carry out these obligations. Para- 
graph 2 provides that the admission of any such state 
to Membership will be effected by a decision of the 
General Assembly on the recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council.) 

Five resolutions, dealing separately and in similar 
terms with Finland, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and 
Trans-Jordan, note that nine members of the Security 
Council supported draft resolutions recommending 
the admission of these states. No recommendation 
was made to the Assembly because of the opposition 
of one permanent member, although that member 
had previously expressed the belief that two of the 
applicants — Finland and Italy — were eligible for 
Membership. 

The five resolutions further consider that the op- 
posi'ion to the applications was based on grounds not 
included in Article 4 of the Charter. They declare 
that the five states are in the judgment of the Assembly 
peace-loving states within the meaning of Article 4, 
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are able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter, and should therefore be admitted to 
Membership. 

The resolutions then request the Security Council 
to reconsider the applications in the light of this 
determination of the Assembly; in the case of Italy 
and Trans-Jordan, before the end of the present ses- 
sion. 

The eighth resolution adopted by the Assembly 
deals with the application of Austria in slightly dif- 
ferent terms. It notes that eight members of the 
Security Council supported a draft resolution recom- 
mending the admission of Austria, at such time and 
under such conditions as the General Assembly might 
deem appropriate, but that no recommendation was 
made to the Assembly because of the opposition of 


Voting Analysis 

Resolution recommending consultation by _per- 
manent members of SECURITY COUNCIL 
(adopted by show of hands)—For, 46; 
Against, 1; Abstentions, 5. 

Resolution requesting INTERNATIONAL COURT 
oF Justice for advisory opinion (adopted by 
show of hands)— For, 40; Against, 8; Ab- 
stentions, 2. 

Resolution regarding IRELAND’s application 
(adopted by roll-call vote)—For, 43; 
Against, 8 (Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia, India, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia); Abstention, 
1 (Afghanistan). 

Resolution regarding PORTUGAL’s application 
(adopted by roll-call vote) —For, 40; Against, 
9 (Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, E.hi- 
opia, India, Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia); Abséentions, 
3 (Guatemala, Haiti, Pakistan). 

Resolution regarding TRANS-JoRDAN’s applica- 
tion (adopted by roll-call vote)—For, 44; 
Against, 8 (the same as against Ireland). 

Resolution regarding ITALY’s application 
(adopted by roll-call vote) —For, 43; Against, 
8 (the same as against Ireland); Abstention, 
1 (Pakistan). 

Resolution regarding FINLAND’s application 
(adopted by roll-call vote) —For, 44; Against, 
8 (the same as against Ireland). 

Resolution regarding AvusTRIA’s application 
(adopted by roll-call vote)—For, 43; Against, 
8 (the same as against Ireland) ; Abstention, 
1 (New Zealand). 

(During the voting by roll-call, five members 

were absent: Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, Siam, 

Syria, and Yemen) 





one permanent member. The resolution then goes 
on to state the opinion of the Assembly that Austria 
is a peace-loving state within the meaning of Article 
4 of the Charter and requests the Security Council 
to reconsider the application in the light of this ex- 
pression of opinion. 

The negative vote of the U.S.S.R. in the Council 
was the cause of these six states not being recom- 
mended. During the discussion in the Assembly be- 
fore the resolutions were adopted, Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky (U.S.S.R.) stated that when the resolutions go 
back to the Council the Soviet Union delegation will 
stand on the same ground which it had previously 
defended; that it will not retreat from its position of 
principle. The reference of these questions to the 
Security Council signifies only a political demonstra- 
tion which is utterly meaningless, he said. 

Later, Dr. H. V. Evatt (AusTrRALIA) begged Mr. 
Vyshinsky not to say in advance that he will say “no” 
at a later stage. He might say “no” today, but the 
situation might alter when the matter comes up for 
justice and fair review, Dr. Evatt remarked. 

During the discussions, Dr. Oscar Lange (POLAND) 
and Mr. Vyshinsky supported only one of the reso- 
lutions recommended by the First Committee—that 
originally proposed by Poland recommending con- 
sultation among the Big Five. They oppsed all the 
other resolutions. 


Ireland and Portugal, Mr. Vyshinsky contended, 
are not peace-loving and have been and are sup- 
porters of fascism. He doubted Trans-Jordan’s inde- 
pendence, and said that it is not clear whether it is 
peace-loving, because it threatens its neighbors in 
attempting to fulfill its plan of a Greater Syria. Aus- 
tria is being governed by an armistice regime, and 
no treaty for the re-establishment of its independence 
had been concluded yet, he pointed out. 

Mr. Vyshinsky considered it strange to favor the 
admission of Portugal, Finland, Austria, Italy, and 
Trans-Jordan and to repudiate Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Mongolia. 

Dr. H. V. Evatt (AUsTRALIA), who supported the 
resolutions to recommend the Big Five consultation 
and to request an advisory opinion from the Inter- 
nation Court of Justice, declared that it is utterly 
untrue that Ireland is fascist. He considered it proper 
to defer consideration of Albania’s application until 
the British-Albanian dispute is disposed of by the 
International Court. He supported the resolutions in 
connection with Portugal, Trans-Jordan, Italy, Fin- 
land, and Austria. 

Hector McNeil (Unitep K1ncpoM) expressed a sim- 
ilar view in regard to Albania and contended that 
Trans-Jordan is independent and that Ireland is not 
fascist. He spoke in support of the request for an 
advisory opinion, and expressed the United King- 
dom’s willingness to take part in a consultation among 
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Advisory Opinion Requested 

“Is a Member of the United Nations, which is 
called upon, in virtue of Article 4 of the Char- 
ter, to pronounce itself by its vote, either in 
the Security Council or in the General Assem- 
bly, on the admission of a state to Membership 
in the United Nations, juridically entitled to 
make its consent to the admission dependent 
on conditions not expressly provided by para- 
graph 1 of the said article? In particular, can 
such a Member, while it recognizes the condi- 
tions set forth in that provision to be fulfilled 
by the state concerned, subject its affirmative 
vote to the additional condition that other states 
be admitted to Membership in the United Na- 
tions together with that state?” 


the five permanent members of the Security Council, 

A denial that Mongolia is peace-loving was made 
by Dr. P. C. Chang (Curna). 

The representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., Vadim 
P. Kovalenko, also questioned the independence of 
Trans-Jordan, and opposed the admission of Ire- 
land, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan. He supported the 
applications of Albania, Mongolia, and the five states 
with whom peace treaties have been concluded. 

Trans-Jordan’s independence was also questioned 
by Sava Kosanovic (YUGOSLAVIA), who supported Al- 
bania’s application, but thought that it would be a 
mistake to admit Italy. 

Awni Khalidy (IrRaQ) supported Trans-Jordan and 
rebutted criticisms about the reality of its sovereign 
independence. 

Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) held the view that 
a recommendation from the Security Council does 
not necessarily have to be a favorable one to enable 
the Assembly to consider a Membership application. 
Therefore he opposed asking the Security Council 
to reconsider applications that it had not recom- 
mended. He opposed also Big Power consultation 
and the request to the Court for an advisory opinion. 

Adlai E. Stevenson declared that the United States 
is not satisfied that the Charter provisions have been 
fulfilled by Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Mongolia, and 
Rumania. Portugal he considered peace-loving. 

Mr. Stevenson reiterated a statement he had made 
in the First Committee that the: United States is will- 
ing to abandon its “veto” privilege in the Security 
Council with regard to recommending applicants for 
Membership in the United Nations. A similar atti- 
tude was indicated in the First Committee by the 
representatives of China, France, and the United 
Kingdom. The U.S.S.R representative had stated, how- 
ever, that the Soviet delegation did not intend to adopt 
the same attitude, which would result in the admis- 
sion of Ireland, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan, without 
the possibility of making a decision on Albania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Mongolia, and Rumania. 
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pm touching on every aspect of its powers and 
functions are before the Trusteeship Council 
which convened for its second session on November 


20. 


The first requirement of the Council in carrying out 
its responsibilities is for full and detailed informa- 
tion about the trust territories. A provisional ques- 
tionnaire for reports from the administering powers 
was drawn up at the last session, and, if necessary, 
this may be revised now. To make periodic visits to 
trust territories is another function of the Council 
and the present session will consider arrangements 
for the first such visit which, as decided at the last 
session, is to be to Africa. To examine petitions from 


Co for its second session on November 20, 
the Trusteeship Council adopted a 12-item agenda. 
These items are set forth below together with brief 
annotations. 


1. Adoption of the Agenda. 
2. Report of the Secretary-General on Credentials. 


3. Consideration of such annual reports as may 
be submitted by Administering Authorities. No an- 
nual reports were submitted prior to the convening of 
the second session. However, Administering Author- 
ities may present such reports during the session it- 
self. 


4. Consideration of petitions presented. These in- 
clude 43 petitions received by the Secretary-General 
as follows: seven from British Togoland and French 
Togoland; one from British Cameroons; 18 from Tan- 
ganyika; six concerning the terms of the draft con- 
vention on social policy drawn up by ILO; three 
concerning a proposal to internationalize the polar 
regions of the globe; and eight other general petitions. 


In addition, the Council will consider the report 
of the United Nations Mission to Western Samoa to 
investigate the petition presented by representative 
leaders of that Trust Territory. 


5. Arrangements for a periodic visiting mission 
to Trust Territories in Africa (1948). Article 87 
of the Charter stipulates that the Trusteeship Council 
may “provide for periodic visits to the respective 
Trust Territories at times agreed upon with the Ad- 
ministering Authority.” At the last session, it was 
agreed that the first periodic visit should be made 
to Africa. The Council will now have to decide which 
Trust Territories in Africa will be visited in 1948. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1947 


Trusteeship Council Convenes for Second Session 


Notes on the Agenda 


inhabitants of trust territories is another important 
aspect of the Council’s work. The first such petitions 
—from Tanganyika and Western Samoa—were ex- 
amined at the last session and more have now been 
received, from Tanganyika and other territories. Act- 
ing on the petition from Western Samoa, the Council 
despatched a mission to that territory whose report 
will now be considered. Liaison with the Security 
Council and with the Economic and Social Council 
are among other matters to be worked out. 


The second session of the Trusteeship Council will 
therefore see action on many measures to further 
the objects of the United Nations Trusteeship System. 
Brief notes on the agenda of the session follow. 





It is possible that the Council will decide to visit one 
of two groups of Trust Territories: Cameroons and 
Togoland under British administration and Camer- 
oons and Togoland under French administration in 
West Africa, or Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika in 
East Africa. 


6. Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire. In 
accordance with Article 88, the Trusteeship Council 
formulated at its first session a basic Questionnaire 
on the political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of Trust Territories. In 
approving the Questionnaire, the Council emphasized 
its provisional nature, and transmitted it to the Admin- 
istering Authorities as the basis for their first annual 
reports on the understanding that it would be revised 
at the second session. If necessary, it would also be 
adapted to specific Trust Territories. 


The Council will consider comments on the Pro- 
visional Questionnaire received from FAO, ILO, and, 
it is expected, from UNESCO. It will also consider 
comments made in the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee at the present session of the Assembly. 


7. Consideration of relations with the Security 
Council. The Trusteeship Agreement for the former 
Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific came into 
force on July 18, 1947. By Article 83 of the Charter, 
the Security Council has to exercise all functions of 
the United Nations relating to trust territories desig- 
nated as strategic. The Security Council is also re- 
quired to avail itself of the assistance of the Trustee- 
ship Council in performing functions relating to 
political, economic, social, and educational matters 
in this area. 


On November 7, the Secretary-General notified the 
Security Council that “procedures should now be 
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formulated” to govern the detailed application to 
this strategic area of those Articles relating to the 
functions and powers of the Trusteeship Council, 
including the formulation of a questionnaire. Such 
procedures would, he added, seem to require the 
approval of the Security Council. On November 15, 
the Security Council voted unanimously to refer the 
whole question to its Commitee of Experts. This 
Committee is to report in four weeks on the proposals 
which have been worked out. 

If the Trusteeship Council is still in session at that 
time, it will presumably consider these proposals. 

8. Arrangments for co-operation in matiers of 
common concern to the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council. 

A joint committee, made up of representatives of 
the two Councils, met in August, 1947 and considered 
a number of matters. These related to the relationship 
between the Councils as laid down in the Charter and 
in the respective Rules of Procedure; current ques- 
tions of common concern; and recommendations re- 
garding methods of future co-operation. 

The Economic and Social Council considered the 
Report of the Joint Committee on August 16 and de- 
cided to refer it for consideration to the Trusteeship 
Council, together with views expressed in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council during the debate on that 
subject. The report will come into effect when both 
Councils approve it. 

9. Report of the Committee on Negotiations with 
Inter-Governmental Organizations. 

On April 28, 1947, the President of the Trusteeship 
Council appointed two representatives of the Council 
to join, “with respect to clauses concerning the Trus- 
teeship Council,” representatives of the Economic a: d 
Social Council in any future negotiations with in‘er- 
governmental organizations to be brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. 

The representatives of the Trusteeship Council par- 
ticipated in the negotiation of draft agreements be- 
tween the United Nations and the Universal Postal 
Union, WHO, International Telecommunications 
Union, International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the International Monetary Fund. 

10. Consideration of such items as may be pro- 
posed by any Member of the United Nations. 

No item had been proposed at the time of the 
convening of the second session. 

11. Consideration of such items as may be pro- 
posed by the General Assembly, the Security Council, 


Philippines, Costa Rica 
Elected to Trusteeship Council 


As the result of balloting on November 13, the 
General Assembly elected the Philippines and 
Costa Rica to the Trusteeship Council. 

These elections were required by Article 
86(c) to preserve the necessary balance in the 
Trusteeship Council between administering and 
non-administering members. At the second part 
of the first session of the Assembly, the Trustee- 
ship Council was composed of: Administering 
Members—Australia, Belgium, Frarce, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom; Non-Administering 
Members—China, Iraq, Mexico, U.S.S.R., United 
States. 

On April 2, 1947, the Security Council ap- 
proved a Trusteeship Agreement submitted by 
the United States for the strategic Trust Terri- 
tory of the Carolines, Marshalls, and Marianas, 
and this Agreement was approved in turn by the 
United States Government on July 8, 1917. The 
United States thereby became an Administering 
Member, and two more non-administering coun- 
tries had therefore to be elected in order to 
preserve the balance in the Trusteeship Council. 

Assembly ballots on October 1 and October 
20 proved indecisive. None of the contestirg 
countries—Philippines, Costa Rica, Norway, and 
Siam—secured the necessary two-thirds majority. 

On November 13, however, the Phil'ppines 
received 41 votes on the eighth ballot and was 
declared elected. Voting for the remaining seat 
was limited to Costa Rica and Norway, wh'ch 
had received the second and third h'ghest num- 
ber of votes on this ballot. When the next 
ballot also proved indecisive—Costa Rica 33, 
Norway 24—the representative of Norway an- 
nounced that in a spirit of co-operation, and to 
save the time of the Assembly, his del-gation 
would withdraw its candidature. In the follow- 
ing ballot, the tenth, Costa Rica obtained 46 
ballots and was declared elected. 

During the election, the President, Dr. Os- 
waldo Aranha, reminded the Assembly that the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee had approved a pro- 
posal amending the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure of the General Assembly so as to allow 
the two new members to take office immediately 
upon their election. As there was no objection, 
Dr. Aranha ruled that the Assembly had agreed 
to this procedure in the case of the two new 
members. 


vision of the Provisional Questionnaire (see item 

6), the Trusteeship Council will consider com- 

ments made on other aspects of its work, including 

petitions and Rules of Procedure. 

b. Report on General Assembly consideration of 
the Resolution of the Trusteeship Council on 
visiting missions. 

In the course of its examination of the Report 


the Economic and Social Council, or a specialized 
agency under the terms of its agreement with the 
United Nations. 

a. Report on action by the General Assembly on 
the Trusteeship Council’s report covering its 
first session. 

In addition to considering comments made in 
the Fourth Committee of the Assembly on the re- 
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of the Trusteeship Council, the General Assembly’s 

Fourth Committee unanimously approved a pro- 

posal to call the attention of the Fifth (Administra- 

tive and Budgetary) Committee to the request fur 
adequate provision in the budget oi the Untcd 

Nations, as a recurring item, for visits to Trust 

Territories. 

The Fifth Committee, at the present session of ihe 
Assembly, approved a budgetary provision for a per- 
iodic visit to Africa in 1948 (see item 5). 

Another matter arising out of General Assembly 
actions relates to South West Africa. In its resolution 
of November 1, the Assembly urged the Union of 
South Africa to submit a Trusteeship agreement for 
South West Africa for consideration at the third ses- 


sion. The resolution also authorized the Trusteeship 
Council “in the meantime to examine the report on 
South West Africa recently submitted by the Govern- 
ment of South Africa and to submit its observations 
thereon to the General Assembly.” 

12. Consideration of desirability of revising or 
clarifying certain of the Rules of Procedure (Proposal 
by the Secretary-General). 

Experience has already shown that certain of the 
Rules of Procedure may need revision or clarification. 
The joint committee of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council has made recom- 
mendations to that effect. The experience of the spe- 
cial mission to Western Samoa might also suggest 
revision of certain other Rules of Procedure. 


Ukrainian S.S.R. Elected to Security Council After India Withdraws 


= UKRAINIAN S. S. R. was elected to a seat in the 

Security Council for 1948 and 1949 at a plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly on November 13, 
after India had withdrawn its candidature. 

In the first ballot held on September 30, Argentina 
and Canada were elected to two other seats in the 
Council which become vacant on January 1, 1948, but 
neither the Ukrainian S.S.R. nor India, which received 
the next largest number of votes, secured the necessary 
two-thirds vote. Ten subsequent ballots, on Septem- 
ber 30, October 1, and October 20, failed to resolve 
the deadlock. 

On November 13 India announced the withdrawal 
of her candidature, and, in the ballot which followed. 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. received 35 of the 52 valid votes 
cast, and was therefore elected. Two members voted 
for India despite her announcement, and fifteen ab- 
stained. 

The membership of the Security Council for 1948 

will thus be: 
@ PeERMANENT MemsBers—China, France, the 
U.S.S.R.. the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
@ Non-PERMANENT MemBERS—Belgium, Colombia, 
and Syria (reliring at the end of 1948); Argentina, 
Canada, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. (retiring at the 
end of 1949). 

Speaking after the vote on November 13, Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (INp1A) said that India’s can- 
didature to the Security Council had been based solely 
on its desire to see that this principal organ of the 
United Nations, on which special responsibilities are 
laid, is fully representative of all the important re- 
gions of the world. 

The Indian Ocean area has a population of more 
than 500,000,000, and some of the major questions 
connected with world security in the immediate fu- 
ture relate to it. Yet, with the retirement of Australia, 
this well-defined region, with its own special problems, 
would be left wholly unrepresented in the Security 
Council. 
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“We have been told,” Mrs. Pandit said, “that the al- 
location of seats in the Security Council is based on 
some arrangement privately arrived at between some 
of the powers; but a partition of the council seats by 
secret diplomacy to which the members of the General 
Assembly are not a party cannot, I am sure, find any 
support in this august body.” Without desiring to of- 
fend any of the powers concerned, she said, India 
must challenge this arrangement. 

It was for these reasons that India had pressed its 
candidature. Voting in the Assembly in the successive 
ballots that took place showed, she thought, that there 
is considerable support for this point of view. 

At the same time, Mrs. Pandit stated that it was 
not India’s desire to hold up the work of the Assembly 
by continuing a deadlock to which there seemed no 
immediate solution. The impasse had already pre- 
cipitated consideration of the question of an alteration 
in the rules of procedure, and India did not desire 
to be held responsible for forcing such a change in the 
rules of procedure, and had therefore decided to with- 
draw. 

Such a withdrawal, Mrs. Pandit added, did not 
imply acceptance of the so-called agreement between 
certain powers for the distribution of seats. The 
Security Council should be fully representative of 
regional areas, and must also reflect power relation- 
ships. The one cannot be emphasized to the exclu- 
sion of the other. The so-called agreement has to be 
discussed in the open. 

With this end in view, Mrs. Pandit said, her dele- 
gation will raise the matter formally in the General 
Assembly at a later stage. 


The President of the Assembly then expressed 
thanks and congratulations for India’s constructive 
attitude. By its gesture, the Indian delegation had 
made a contribution to the spirit of co-operation and 
unity in the Assembly. which is so important that no 
effort should be spared to preserve and strengthen it. 
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Assembly Decides on Franco Spain 
Confident Security Council Will Act When Necessary 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY “expressed confidence that 

the Security Council will exercise its responsibili- 
ties under the Charter as soon as it considers that 
the situation in regard to Spain so requires” in a 
resolution on the Franco regime, passed on Novem- 
ber 17. 

The resolution, which was approved by a vote of 
36-5, also “recalls” the steps taken by Member states 
to comply with last year’s General Assembly resolu- 
tion on the subject. 

The Assembly resolution eliminated the second 
paragraph in the draft approved earlier by its First 
Committee. 

This paragraph “reaffirmed” last year’s General 
Assembly resolution, which barred the Franco re- 
gime from international agencies and conferences un- 
der United Nations auspices, and which asked all 
Member states to recall their chief diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from Madrid. 

It was rejected, after a roll-call vote had failed to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds majority, by 29 votes 
for, 16 against, and 8 abstentions. 

The Assembly then voted on and passed the rest 
of the resolution. 

Opening the debate, during which only six dele- 
gates addressed the meeting, Dr. Pedro Manini Rios 
(UrucuAy) supported the First Committee resolu- 
tion, and urged the reaffirmation of the decision taken 
last year. 

Juraj Slavik (CzEcHosLovak1A) said that his gov- 
ernment had hoped for stronger measures against 
Spain, but would support the resolution in the in- 
terests of getting as near as possible to unanimous 
agreengent. 

Appealing to the states which had abstained in the 
voting in the First Committee, Mr. Slavik asked how 
they could hope to see the revival of democracy in 
Spain without this “moral pressure.” 

Shelter for Nazis 

Speaking emphatically in support of the resolution, 
Kuzma V. Kiselev (BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.) described 
Spain as “a powerhouse of aggression” where the 
hopes of Nazism were by no means dead. Spain con- 
tinued to be a centre and shelter for Nazi war crim- 
inals, and as such had a direct connection with a 
possible revival of Nazism in Western Germany. 

Contending that large British and American cor- 
porations were controlling much of the country’s in- 
dustrial potential, he urged that strong sanctions 
should be enforced against Spain. Mr. Kiselev also 
called for the complete cessation of diplomatic and 
economic relations between Members of the United 
Nations and the Franco regime. 
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Voting Analysis 

THE 36 MEMBER STATES VOTING FOR THE 
RESOLUTION AS A WHOLE: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ethi- 
opia, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, India, Iran, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Philippines, Poland, Swe- 
den, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Venezuala, and 
Yugoslavia. 

THE Five MEMBER STATES WHICH VOTED 
AGAINST: Argentina, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, and Peru. 

THE FOLLOWING ABSTAINED: Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Tur- 
key, and Union of South Africa. 

THE STATES WHICH VOTED IN FAVOR OF 
PARAGRAPH 11: Belgium, Bolivia, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Po- 
land, Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, Uruguay, and Venezuala. 

THE STATES WHICH VOTED AGAINST Para- 
GRAPH 11: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 

Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Greece, Honduras, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Philippines, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, and United States. 

THE FOLLOWING ABSTAINED: 
Colombia, Egypt, Ecuador, Iraq, 
Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia. 


Afghanistan, 
Lebanon, 


Declaring his support for the resolution, General 
Carlos P. Romulo (PHitippines) explained that his 
country had abstained from voting on the final reso- 
lution in the First Committee because his government 
hoped, as it had hoped last year, to see Spain brought 
into the field of democracy, with her people liberated 


from the present regime. He wished the resolution 
to affirm that desire, although his country found it 
difficult not to be swayed by the “ultimate relation- 
ship” she had always had with Spain, and with the 
part which Spain had played in history. 

Dr. Oscar Lange (PoLAND) said that both last year 
and now there had been “a few scattered” voices 
raised against the overwhelming majority of Mem- 
ber states who wished to signify their condemnation 
of the Franco regime. Few members, he thought, 
would be inclined to listen to these few and he called 
for an overwhelming vote in favor of the resolution. 
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The only speaker who opposed the resolution before 
the voting was Dr. Hector David Castro (EL Satva- 
por), who reminded members of the Charter “pro- 
hibition” against interfering with the internal affairs 
of any state. Dr. Castro said it was useless to ask 
the Security Council to “exercise its responsibilities 
under the Charter as soon as it considers the situa- 
tion in Spain so requires.” He asserted that the 
Security Council already had such power, and it was 
agreed that Spain was not at the present time a menace 
to peace. 

Dr. Castro feared that the resolution was simply a 
movement to “make Spain swing to the left,” and 
added: “To try and bring about civil war in Spain is 
a form of war propaganda.” El Salvador, he said, 
would defend the right of the Spanish people to make 
their own decisions without external coercion. 


Speaking after the vote on the resolution had been ~ 


taken, Sir Hartley Shawcross (UNITED KINGDOM) re- 
called that his delegation had voted against that 
paragraph of last year’s resolution referring to Se- 
curity Council action, although it had voted for the 
resolution as a whole. 

This time, he said, his country had voted both to 


reafirm last year’s resolution and in favor of the 
paragraph mentioned. It had done this because the 
United Kingdom “made no secret of the fact” that 
it disapproved of certain aspects of the Franco regime 
and would like to see it replaced. Furthermore, the 
United Kingdom regarded the paragraph referring 
to the Security Council in this year’s resolution, as 
clarifying the similar paragraph in last year’s resolu- 
tion. 

Sir Hartley thought the new paragraph made it 
clear that it was for the Security Council alone to 
decide whether or not action was called for. 

The Polish delegate, Dr. Lange, expressed regret 
that the second paragraph, reaffirming last year’s 
resolution, had not received a two-thirds majority, but 
added that it had received a majority vote and there- 
fore last year’s resolution was still in full force and 
binding on all Members. 

Dr. Jose Arce (ARGENTINA) briefly addressing the 
Assembly, said he had voted against the resolution 
because he regarded the type of interference it rep- 
resented as not being a function of the United Na- 
tions. Such a measure was more calculated to bring 
war than peace. 


Members Invited Not to Aid Illegal Immigration 


Assembly Reaffirms Stand on Discrimination, Repatriation 


The General Assembly invited Member states to 
implement its resolution of last year condemning ra- 
cial and religious persecution. Last year’s resolu- 
tion, on the subject, the Assembly noted, has not been 
fully implemented. 

This invitation is part of the resolution on refu- 
gees, and immigration which the Assembly passed on 
November 17 by a vote of 49-0, with 4 abstentions. 

The resolution also reaffirms the position taken on 
repatriation on February 12, 1946.~ The main task 
concerning displaced persons, it declares, is to en- 
courage and assist in every possible way the early 
return of these people to their countries of origin. 
No obstacles should be placed in the way of the early 
fulfilment of this task. 

Turning to another aspect of the problem, the reso- 
lution invites Member states not to give aid and pro- 
tection to individuals or organizations engaged in 
promoting or operating illegal immigration, or in 
activities designed to promote it. 

Members are recommended to adopt urgent meas- 
ures for the early return of repatriable refugees and 
displaced persons to their countries of origin. They 
should do this, the resolution continues, having re- 
gard for the Assembly’s resolution of February 12, 
1946. The Assembly also recommends Member states 
to take urgent measures for settling in their own 
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countries “a fair share of non-repatriable refugees 
and displaced persons.” What consideration have 
Members given in implementing last year’s resolution 
to receiving a fair share of non-repatriable persons, 
in accordance with the principles of IRO? The As- 
sembly recommends that Members inform the Sec- 
retary-General without delay on the matter. 

Finally, the resolution requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in collaboration with IRO’s Director-General or 
with the Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, to submit a report to the seventh session of 
the Economic and Social Council on the progress and 
prospect of repatriation, resettlement, and immigra- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons. 

The resolution also recalls that one of the principles 
of the International Refugee Organization is that it 
“should exercise special care in cases in which the 
re-establishment or resettlement of refugees or dis- 
placed persons might be contemplated, either in coun- 
tries contiguous to their respective countries of origin 
or in non-self-governing countries. The organization 
should give due weight to, among other factors, any 
evidence of genuine apprehension and concern felt 
in regard to such plans, in the former case, by the 
country of origin of the persons involved, or, in the 
latter case, by the indigenous population of the non- 
self-governing country in question.” 
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The Rights of Man 


Comments by Lewis Mumford and FS. C. Northrop 


Two noted American thinkers, one an authority on modern culture and 
social planning, and the other a philosopher, contribute their comments 


here on a Bill of Human Rights. 


Lewis Mumford has long concerned 


himself with the technics and culture of modern civilization, and Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop has specialized in comparative philosophy, paying par- 
ticular regard to the philosophical values of the East and West. 


These statements by Mr. Mumford and Professor Northrop were made 
to UNESCO in answer to an inquiry on the philosophical basis of human 
rights. UNESCO’s report on the subject will be submitted to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the United Nations body engaged in the great 


task of preparing a universal Bill of Human Rights. 


BILL oF Ricuts for all the 
nations cannot be ba-ed solely 
upon the traditional values and 
ideological assumptions of any one 
of the nations. If it is to cap‘ure 
the aspirations and ideals of all 
the peoples of the world, it must 
be rooted in at least some of the 
accepted institutions and _ socal 
doctrines of each and every peopl:. 
The usual approach to the Bill 
of Rights or to the establishment 
of any other cultural value ignores 
the foregoing princ:ple. It is us- 
ual, for example, to assume that 
the traditional modern French and 
Anglo-American concept of free- 
dom and its attendant Bill of Rights 
exhausts the meaning of the con- 
cept. Precisely this assumption op- 
erates when anyone proposes to ex- 
tend the governmental forms of 
the United States of America to a 
United States of Eur-pe or a 
United States of the World. Such 
proposals have always left their 
recipients cold. 


Yet the reason for such a reec- 


tion is surely not far to seek. The. 


classical French and Anglo-Amer- 
ican concept of freedom, which 


its Bill of Rights is designed to 
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achieve, is conceived for the most 
part in, or after the analogy of, 
purely political terms. Freedom 
consists both politically, econom- 
ically, and even religiously in 
being left alone. Although this is 
perhaps somewhat of an exaggera- 
tion, Emerson’s dictum that the 
best government is the minimum 
government tends, according to 
this conception, to hold. Further- 
more, the economic freedom to 
have the work necessary to main- 
tain even a minimum livelihood 
tends to be left to chance, as a 
mere by-product of the individual 
actions of men or groups who op- 
erate independently. Similarly, 
psychological freedom -of the sen- 
timents, the emotions and the pas- 
sions, which the Spanish and La- 
tin Americans cherish, is hardly 
even recognized as existing. And 
often in the religious field, because 
of a freedom to believe any faith, 
there tends to arise a culture in 
which people have no deep-going 
convictions about anything. In 
short, the price of a society rooted 
in the traditional modern Bill of 
Rights has tended to be a culture 
of laissez-faire businessmen’s val- 


ues, with all the other values and 
aspirations of mankind left anemic 
and spiritually and ° ideologically 
unsustained. 


Bitt oF RIicuHts written in 

terms of the contemporary 
Russians’ values and_ ideology 
would have virtues and demerits 
different in content but similar in 
its neglect of the values of other 
cultures. The same would be true 
of a Bill of Rights grounded in 
Spanish or Latin American values. 
For the latter Bill of Rights, the 
price which others would have to 
pay would tend to be a social sys- 
tem which escapes social anarchy 
at the cost either of monarchy or 
military dictatorship. A Bill of 
Rights formulated in terms of 
Oriental values would illustrate the 
same general thesis, as the difficul- 
ties of the contemporary Orient 
clearly indicate. 


But to become aware thus of the 
inadequacies of a Bill of Rights 
defined in terms of the traditional 
values and ideology of any one of 
the nations or cultures of the 
world is to find the clue to the 
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‘construction of an adequate Bill 
of Rights for a United Nations. 
The values and ideology of each 
nation or culture throughout the 
world must be determined and 
brought out into the open in terms 
of their basic assumptions. The 
existence of these different values 
and ideals must be frankly and 
honestly faced and admitted. In 
fact, the basic premise of this new 
Bill of Rights must be the right of 
any people to a world so organ- 
ized socially that at least some of 
their values and ideals can have 
expression. A true Bill of Rights 
must guaranteé a world in which 
there can be many ideologies, not 
merely one ideology. In short, the 
foundation of an adequate Bill of 
Rights must be conceived not sole- 
ly in terms of political freedom 
but in terms of a plurality of cul- 
tural values. 


More, however, is necessary. A 
designation of the diverse ideolo- 
gies of the peoples of the world 
shows not merely that they differ 
but also that certain of them con- 
tradict one another. The latter is 
the case with respect to certain as- 
pects of the ideologies of the pres- 
ent Western democracies and com- 
munistic Russia. Here we reach 
the real heart of the difficulty: an 
adequate Bill of Rights must guar- 
antee the type of world in which 
there can be many ideologies; yet 
not even a catholic Bill of Rights 
can support a contradiction. For 
contradictories cannot be em- 
braced. This means that an ade- 
quate Bill of Rights must both 
guarantee a world with a plurality 
of differing values and guarantee 
also a procedure by means of 
which peoples and nations can and 
must pass beyond their present 
ideologies when these ideologies 
are so mutually contradictory as 
to threaten the peace of the world. 


Unless this second guarantee is 
provided, a recognition and foster- 
ing of the existent ideological 
pluralism of our world will gen- 
erate war rather than peace and 
destroy rather than create a united 
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world. This follows because con- 
tradictories anywhere, if not trans- 
cended, destroy one another. 


— PRESCRIPTION for guaran- 

teeing a transcendence of the 
contradictory and conflicting val- 
uations and social ideals of certain 
existent peoples and cultures of 
the world should be clear: obvi- 


.ously one must go beneath the tra- 


ditional ideologies to the consid- 
erations and methods which lead 
people anywhere to an ideology. 


No conception of human values, 
no economic, political or religious 
ideology, as the history of human 
civilization clearly shows, comes a 
priori, perfect in every detail, 
God-given from heaven. Even the 
Founding Fathers of the United 
States and even Karl Marx were 
mortal men and not perfect Gods. 
And being mortal men, they envis- 
aged Utopia as the lessons of his- 
tory and the finite empirical 
knowledge at their disposal at the 
time permitted them to envisage 





it. Thus at best they got facets of 
the truth, but not every facet. 


Analysis shows that the basic 
assumptions of the political and 
economic Utopia of classical mod- 
ern French and Anglo-American 
democracy are those tor the most 
part of pre-Kantian British empi- 
rical modern philosophy. It is 
equally well known that the phil- 
osophical assumptions of contem- 


porary communistic Russia are 
those of Karl Marx. Nor did the 
latter philosophical assumptions 


spring, with complete originality, 
into the mind of Karl Marx di- 
rectly from the perfect omniscience 
of God. The philosophy of Karl 
Marx is a composite of contribu- 
tions of his human historical pre- 
decessors, namely, Hegel, Feuer- 
bach, and the French socialists. 


Nor were the coniributions of 
the British empirical philosophers 
to the modern French and Anglo- 
American conception of human 
values and its Bill of Rights, or the 
contributions of Hegel, Feuerbach, 
the French socialists, and Marx to 
the communistic Russian concep- 
tion of a Bill of Rights as ex- 
pressed in the Russian Constitution 
of 1936, mere philosophical specu- 
lations. Both sets of philosophical 
premises brought forward empir- 
ical, scientifically verifiable in their 
support. This means that the phil- 
osophical premises at the basis of 
the diverse human values and 
ideologies of the peoples of the 
world are, in part at least, scientif- 
ically testable premises. Conse- 
quently, ideological conflicts are 
issues which can be discussed in 
the light of empirical and scien- 
tific evidence and treated by means 
of the methods of scientific in- 
quiry. It follows, therefore, that 
any Bill of Rights which will guar- 
antee effectively the processes for 
transcending the inescapable con- 
tradictory and conflicting ideolo- 
gies of the contemporary world 
must prescribe freedom of scien- 
tific inquiry and of philosophical 
investigation of the underlying 
problem to which the existent 
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diverse, and in some cases contra- 
dictory, ideologies are different 
answers. 


A’ ADEQUATE Bill of Rights, 


therefore, must possess two 
basic guarantees: 


@ The guarantee of a world in 
which all the differing ideologies 
of the world gain expression, each 
one in part at least. 


ot is a human right? It is an 


attempt to define an essential 
attribute of the human personality, 
to make this attribute sacred, and 
to give it a constitutional and 
juridical status. 

As soon as one passes from the 
essential attributes of the human 
personality to secondary character- 
istics, one passes out of the sphere 
of rights, properly defined. One 
may have a “right to live” but not 
a right to have three meals a day, 
since some communities may be 
content with two meals and some 
may demand six. In short, a right 
should only establish those char- 
acteristics without which a person 
is not a person, but a mere biologi- 
cal organism or a slave. 

So far from extending the list 
of human rights as set forth in the 
eighteenth century, I would pro- 
pose, rather, to limit their number 
and attempt to make them truly 
universal. Every attempt to elab- 
orate human rights is in fact a 
covert effort to give a constitutional 
status to some special and limited 
human enactment. The following 
list of rights is offered merely as 
an illustration of the method and 
scope of a new Bill of Rights. 

e@ I. Human life is sacred. The 
right to live shall not be abridged, 
except under universally acknowl- 
edged terms of law and justice. 
These terms shall be defined by a 
World Court and established by the 
United Nations. Positively, the 
right to live constitutes a claim for 
access to the land and the instru- 
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@ The guarantee of the freedom 
for, and the establishment of the 
scientific and philosophical inquiry 
into, the basic premises of human 
and social ideologies necessary to 
provide the means for transcend- 
ing and resolving the ideological 
conflicts of the contemporary world. 


The minimum foundation for 
such a Bill of Rights is a political 
philosophy which is both a philos- 


Lenis Mumford: 


ments of production, or to their 
economic equivalents. 


@ II. The right to form a family 
and to propagate the race is sacred, 
subject only to such regulations as 
may be designed to protect the 
health and welfare of the communi- 
ty as a whole. 


e III. Every human being has the 
right to continued growth and de- 
velopment, up to the limit of his 
capacities. This right constitutes a 
claim to schooling, to access to 
libraries and other institutes of cul- 
ture, and to association in freedom 


r ® ~ 
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tectural fields, Lewis Mumford has 
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They include “Technics and Civiliza- 
tion,” “‘The Culture of Cities,” “The 
Condition of Man,” and “Values for 
Survival.”’ 


ophy of all the world’s cultures and 
a philosophy of science. For un. 
less this Bill of Rights is grounded 
in a philosophy of all the world’s 
cultures, the first guarantee will not 
be met, and unless it is also ground. 
ed in a philosophy of science, the 
second guarantee will not be in 
sured. Recent inquiry shows that 
such a scientifically verifiable, truly 
international political philosophy 
is already at hand. 


with others for the purposes of 
study, research, work, play, political 
action, or worship. 


e IV. Every human being, since 
he is born into society, has the 
right not only to form new associa- 
tions but to withdraw from asso- 
ciations that do not represent his in- 
terests or further his welfare. No 
state shall abridge the right of two 
or more people to form associa- 
tions, corporations, or groups, ex- 
cept when the purposes of such as- 
sociation are contrary to human 
welfare, as defined by a World 
Court. The state may, however, re 
quire all associations, beginning 
with the family, to declare their 
existence and to abide by regula- 
tions designed to promote the com- 
mon good. 


e@ V. Every human being has the 
right to be treated as an equal 
member of the human family, with- 
out respect to race, class, status, or 
country of origin. On the positive 
side, this constitutes a claim to 
travel and migrate, subject to such 
regulations as may be imposed by 
the United Nations acting on behalf 
of all its Members. 


e VI. Every group and state shall 
have the right to self-government, 
on the basis of equal participation 
by all its adult members. This right 
implies freedom of opinion and 
speech, freedom of assembly, free 
dom of public criticism, and free- 
dom to chose and remove its of 
ficers and leaders at regular elec: 
tions. 
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Assembly Establishes Interim Committee 
New Body to Begin Work Within Six Weeks After Session Closes 


_ GENERAL ASSEMBLY decided on November 13 
to establish an Interim Committee—popularly 
known as the “Little Assembly”—to assist it in dis- 
charging its responsibilities for international peace 
and security between the second and third regular 
sessions. The Committee is to meet within six weeks 
after the close of the present session and will report 
to the third session. 

Each Member of the United Nations will have the 
right to appoint one representative, but the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia have announced 
that they will not participate. 

The resolution establishing the Interim Committee 
was passed by the Assembly by a vote of 41-6, with 
6 abstentions, after twelve representatives took part 
in the debate in plenary meeting. The proposal had 
been one of the most controversial subjects déscussed 
at the present session. 

Opening the debate, John Foster Dulles (UNITED 
StaTEs) stressed the need for an Interim Committee 
to help the Assembly deal with problems of peace 
and security while it is not in session. If the Assembly 
attempts to deal with them only during a session, 
other work in the fields of economics, social prob- 
lems, human rights, and such matters will be neg- 
lected, he said. 

Chapter IV of the Charter gives ten distinct areas 
of work to the Assembly; in only one of these—inter- 
national peace and security—is there neither a princi- 
pal nor a subsidiary organ working in aid of the As- 
sembly while the Assembly itself is not in regular 
session. 

There had been legal and policy objections to es- 
tablishment of the Interim Committee. The legal ar- 
gument was that the Committee would not be a sub- 
sidiary organ which the General Assembly is en- 
titled to establish under Article 22 of the Charter, 
but, in reality, a principal organ which cannot be 
established except by an amendment to the Charter. 

But the duties of the Interim Committee would be 
primarily to consider and report to the next session 
of the Assembly either on particular matters which 


this session may delegate to it, or on matters relat- _ 


ing to peace, security, and friendly relations which 
may be placed on the agenda of the next session. 
Therefore, Mr. Dulles said, the Committee would 
clearly be a subsidiary organ. It would not be able 
to make any substantive decisions of its own or any 
recommendations except to the Assembly. 

Another legal argument against the Committee was 
that it would have the right to conduct investigations 
and inquiries, whereas under the Charter, only the 
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Security Council has the right to investigate. The 
Security Council alone has authority to make inves- 
gations which have the power of compulsion behind 
them, and the Council may establish an investigating 
body which has the power to go where it will and 
to summon whom it will. 

The Assembly does not possess that kind of author- 
ity, but this does not mean that the Assembly cannot 
arrange to get at the facts and make the inquiries 
needed in order to enable it to reach wise decisions 
and recommendations. For such a purpose, in fact, 
the Special Committee on Palestine had been estab- 
lished. Moreover, investigations or inquiries made on 
behalf of the Interim Committee elsewhere than at 
the headquarters of the United Nations must have 
the consent of the state or states in whose territory 
they are to take place. 

As Mr. Dulles viewed it, there were two principal 
policy arguments against establishing the Interim 
Committee. The first was that the Committee would 
lead to unseemly competition between the General 
Assembly (or the Committee) and the Security 
Council. The resolution, however, provides that the 
Committee may not consider any matter of which 
the Security Council is seized, he pointed out. 

Of course, if the Council is prevented by its own 
voting procedures from dealing with matters of peace 
and security, it is inevitable that such matters will 
tend to come before the Assembly, particularly if 
the Assembly is adequately equipped to handle them. 

Members who want actual compulsion must go to 
the Council. If they cannot get action there, they are 
equally entitled to submit a matter to the Assembly 
and invoke its moral authority. 


The second policy argument was that if the As- 
sembly equips itself to deal effectively with political 
problems, it will discourage attempts to settle politi- 
cal differences by the processes of direct negotiation, 
such as at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 


‘Mechanical Voting” 


The Soviet Union delegation had professed to be- 
lieve that as more political problems are brought to 
the Assembly, they will be subjected to what it termed 
“mechanical voting,” which places the Soviet Union 
in the minority. 

The Soviet Union delegation had made the “grave 
charge” that one or two nations, by a mixture of 
coercion and inducement, always control a majority 
of the votes in the General Assembly, and that there- 
fore the voting results are mechanical and do not 
reflect honest and independent judgment. 





“Concededly,” Mr. Dulles said, “there is at least 
one bloc of states which seems to vote mechanically. 
In general, however, the record of the General As- 
sembly, during the sessions it has so far held, shows 
little sign of mechanical voting.” 

The U.S.S.R. delegation, Mr. Dulles said, is in the 
curious position of saying that certain political prob- 
lems ought not to be presented to the Assembly be- 
cause it is so dominated by the United States that its 
recommendations are without moral force, and, on 
the other hand, of accusing the United States of by- 
passing the Assembly because it fears the moral judg- 
ment of that body. 

Mr. Dulles did not think that all the political 
problems of the world should be brought in a routine 
way before the General Assembly and he recognized 
the difficulty of defining what should be brought be- 
fore it and what should be dealt with elsewhere. 
However, three major political matters being con- 
sidered at this session concern Palestine, Greece, and 
Korea, and in each of them other available procedures 
had been explored and exhausted. Serious wrong to 
millions of innocent persons, and perhaps even dan- 
ger to the peace, would have resulted had not the 
General Assembly been resorted to. In the Assembly 
an ultimate moral judgment could be rendered. 

Because the Interim Committee would represent 
a normal and healthy growth, Mr. Dulles felt con- 
fident that all Members would come to participate in 
its work, although six delegations—the Byelorussian 


S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R.., 


the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia had suggested that 


their governments would not take part. 


Position of U.S.S.R. 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.), the next speaker, 
declared that from the first the delegation, govern- 
ment, and people of the Soviet Union had had no 
doubt that the proposed Interim Committee would 
nullify and undermine the Security Council. 

When first proposed by the United States, the title 
had been the Interim Committee for Peace and Se- 
curity, but there had been so many suspicions and 
fears with regard to the constitutionality of the pro- 
posal that the United States hastily took measures to 
mask its true intentions as far as possible. The words 
“‘peace and security” suddenly vanished from the title, 
and the authors of the proposal attempted to garner 


as many votes as possible. Terming “this whole bus- © 


iness . . . scandalous,” Mr. Vyshinsky said that he 
knew that many representatives doubted the legality 
of the proposal. 

A more important maneuver, however, he charged, 
was the attempt to represent the Interim Committee 
as a subsidiary organ in order that the decision to 
establish it might be regarded as constitutional rather 
than as a violation of the essence of the Charter. 
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The Soviet Union delegation could not agree with 
the thesis that it would be a subsidiary organ. In 
the first place, it had been clearly stated that the 
Committee was designed to compensate for the in. 
sufficiently effective activities of the Security Council, 
This would mean that the Committee would be placed 
on the same level as the Council, that in fact it would 
replace the Council. 

Furthermore, the functions which would belong to 
the Interim Committee could not be compared with 
the modest functions ordinarily attributed to ordinary 
committees. 


Guarantees 

While the General Assembly has certain powers 
under the Charter, certain guarantees are also pro- 
vided for, but these cannot extend to the Interim 
Committee or to subsidiary bodies unless the Chaiter 
so provides; and without such guarantees the powers 
of the Assembly cannot be delegated to any other 
body, Mr. Vyshinsky argued. As Members are sup- 
posed to have equal rights and must participate in 
the sajution of all questions, they must take part in 
deciding whether any proposal will be dealt with by 
the Assembly or whether it will be transferred io 
some kind of subsidiary committee. Thus a proposal 
cannot automatically be referred to a subsidiary body 
without decision being taken. If some procedure 
other than that provided by the Charter is desired, 
the question of the revision of the Charter can be 
raised. New rules can be introduced, but they have 
to be ratified according to the procedure provided by 
the Charter—by a two-thirds majorit yof the Members 
present and voting, including the concurrent votes of 
the five permanent members at the Security Council. 

Furthermore, Mr. Vyshinsky stated, one reason for 
the establishment of the Interim Committee was that, 
through it, the Assembly might function continuously. 
Moreover, even though limitations were prescribed 
in the draft resolution, these were not worth much. 

In answer to remarks by Mr. Dulles, Mr. Vyshinsky 
declared that the Soviet Union delegation had said 
that many recommendations adopted by the Assembly 
do not have any moral force or any moral foundation. 
That, however, was not to say that all the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly lack moral force, for the resolu- 
tion against war propaganda, for example, does have 
moral power. 

“Although we remain in the minority, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky said, “we oppose this resolution because we con- 
sider it to be morally wrong; but the minority is not 
always wrong, nor is the majority always right. Those 
who are in the minority today. may be in the majority 
tomorrow.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky charged that the Charter was being 
violated by “dragging in” the question of the Italian 
peace treaty because the United Nations, under Article 
107 of the Charter, is not permitted to consider such 
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postwar settlements; also by “dragging in” the ques- 
tion of Korea, for in doing so the United States was 
violating its own obligations, since another proc-dure 
had been provided for the settlement of that question. 

The U.S.S.R. statement that the United States was 
afraid to present its economic plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe to the General Assembly was based 
on the fact that that plan is being carried out outside 
the United Nations. 

r. Vyshinsky repeated his arguments that a 
mechanical majority does obviously exist in the As- 
sembly. 

On another point, he stated that the Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine was established on a completely 
different plane from that proposed for the Interim 
Committee and in accordance with certain clauses in 
the Charter which provide for such a procedure. 

It is not correct, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, that the 
General Assembly has the right to appoint any k‘nd 
of investigating commission. The Assembly cannot 
investigate; it can only study. Also, he said, there 
are even limitations on the Security Council’s func- 
tions, for it can appoint investigating commissions or 
carry out inquiries only if it has to determine whether 
the continuance of a dispute or situation is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security and might lead to international friction. 
However, the Interim Committee would be given 
enormously broad functions. 

Mr. Vyshinsky recalled that, in 1945, before the 
First Committee of the Preparatory Commission, the 
Netherlands withdrew its proposal for an interim 
committee, because all the delegations pointed out 
that it would directly infringe on the prerogatives of 
the Security Council. That proposal, furthermore, 
was more modest than the present one concerning the 
Interim Committee. 

International relations and the international situa- 
tion had changed since then. Certain countries now 
carry out an external policy without taking into ac- 
count the opinion of other partners in the great cause 
which was completed so victoriously. They are carry- 
ing it out without taking into account the principles 
of agreed action set forth at Yalta, Teheran, and Pots- 
dam; confirmed at Dumbarton Oaks; adopted at the 
San Francisco Conference; and now set forth in the 
Charter as the basis on which the United Nations 
stands and demands that everybody should stand. 


“No Difference in Substance” 

While it had been said that the Interim Committee 
would not decide matters, that it would only recom- 
mend, this actually is no less than the Assembly itself 
does, so there is no difference in substance, 

However, the proposal meets the interests of the 
foreign policy now espoused and implemented by 
certain states, the United States first of all, with the 
support of the United Kingdom, France. and, to a 
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certain extent, China. This foreign policy prefers to 


use methods of pressure on weaker states by means of 
its economic and financial power, its technical advan- 
tages, organizational ability, business acumen, and 
military power and superiority. 

From the point of view of such powers the organ- 
ization of the United Nations is a hindrance and an 
obstacle, particularly the Security Council, in which 
the principle of the unanimity of the five great powers 
operates. The Security Council, Mr. Vyshinsky stated, 
has not yet been turned into, and will not be turned 
into, a bureau of the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America. 

The policy of the United States, he said, is based 
more and more on the refusal and rejection of the 
idea of international co-operation. 

Question of “Secret Agreements” 

As for Mr. Dulles’ statement that the United States 
is opposed to the secrecy of the agreements concluded 
in Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, Mr. Vyshinsky said 
that everyone understands that the United States has 
not given up secret agreements and negotia‘ions made 
outside of and behind the back of the United Nations. 
He referred particularly to the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, and the British-American bi-zounal 
agreement on Germany. 

The Soviet Union, declared Mr. Vyshinsky, does 
not want to change one iota in the Charter if this 
is objected to by any one of the permanent members 
of the Security Council, which body, according to 
the Charter, has the principal responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security—the principal re- 
sponsibility which is actually based on the shoulders 
of the five permanent members. 

Thus the Soviet Union delegation would vete 
against the establishment of an interim Committee, be- 
cause it is a dangerous and illegal proposal. It is 
dangerous because it may bring about grave circurn- 
stances for the unanimity and the whole future of the 
organization. It is illegal because it is a direct viola- 
tion of the Charter and of the principles of the 
Charter. 

In the United Nations, strictly speaking, there is 
no majority and no minority; there are only sovereign 
states whose rights are equal, which together must 
undertake the important task on which the fate of 
the world is based and on which it hangs in the 
balance. 

That is why the Soviet Union delegation could not 
agree to the establishment of this organ. It would 
vote against the proposal, and if the Assembly adopted 
it, the Soviet Union would not in any circumstances 
take part in its work. 

Supporting the proposal, Dr. H. V. Evatt (Aus- 
TRALIA) said that, at the time the Netherlands pro- 
posal was withdrawn in London, no one had any 
experience of the working of the Security Council in 
(Continued on page 700.) 
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Mr. Corominas 
of Argentina 


Mr. Dulles 
of United States 


Sayed Hassan Ibrahim 
of Yemen 


PERSONALITIES OF 


Enrique V. Corominas, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, is Vice. 
Chairman of the Argentinian delegation to the current session of the General As, 
sembly. He was born in the Province of Cordoba, Argentina, in 1910, and after 
completing his education took up journalism as a career. 

He has taken an active part in journalists’ unions and has several times been a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Newspaperworkers’ Association of the city 
of Buenos Aires. Also interested in agricultural questions, Mr. Corominas has 
served as Director of the Argentinian Agrarian Institute. In addition he has held 
positions as Director-General of Press, Propaganda, and Broadcasting in the Proy- 
ince of Buenos Aires and as Secretary-General of the Union Council of the National 
Social Security Institute. Mr. Corominas was a member of his country’s delegation 
to the first session of the General Assembly, and to the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace and Security held ia Rio de Janeiro in August 1947, 

* . 

John Foster Dulles, a representative of the United States of America to the second 
session of the General Assembly, has also served on his country’s delegations to the 
San Francisco Conference (1946) ; the Council of Foreign Ministers, held in London 
(1945) and in Moscow (1947); and both parts of the first session of the General 
Assembly. Mr. Dulles has been active in the Republican Party as adviser on foreign 
affairs and as a participant in bi-partisan co-operation. Born in 1888, he was grad- 
uated from Princeton, and then studied at the Sorbonne, Paris. He made his career 
in the field of international law as well as being active in public affairs, and started 
a law practice in New York City in 1911. Mr. Dulles has served as Secretary at the 
Second Hague Peace Conference (1907) ; counsel of the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace (1918 to 1919); member of the Reparations Commission to the 
Supreme Economic Council (1919); legal adviser on the Polish Plan of Financial 
Stabilization (1927) ; and U. S. representative on the Berlin Debt Conferences (1933). 

® 

Sayed Hassan Ibn Ali Ibrahim, a representative of Yemen to the second session 
of the General Assembly, belongs to the noble Hashimite Dynasty. Born in Sana’a in 
1911, he was graduated from the Theological High School of Sana’a and subsequently 
occupied several important administrative positions, including that of Governor of 
the district of Dhamar. He has also been entrusted with an important mission in 
the Yemen Army, at present under the supreme command of his father. When Yemen 
first became a member of the Arab League, Sayed Hassan Ibrahim was a representa: 
tive of his country under the chairmanship of Prince Seif-el-Islam Abdullah. Since 
then he has served as the Prince’s “right-hand man,” and, was a representative of 
Yemen to the Bludan and Jordan Round-Table Conference. He was also a member 
of the Yemen delegation that was invited to visit the Arab States and certain European 
countries, and of the official party which came to the United States on the invitation 
of President Truman. 

we 

Rickard J. Sandler, former Premier of Sweden, was born in 1884 in Torsaker, in 
Northern Sweden. He studied at the University of Uppsala and Gothenburg and 
received his degree of Ph.D. He became a deputy in 1912 and has retained his seat 
ever since. He has been a member of the Cabinet several times, and served as 
Minister without Portfolio in 1920 and 1921; Minister of Finance in 1920; Minister 
of Commerce in 1924 and Minister of Foreign Affairs from September 1932 to June 
1936 and again from September 1936 to January 1940. He was Prime Minister of 
his country in 1925. Mr. Sandler was a member of the Swedish delegation to the 
League of: Nations in 1927 and in 1929, and then from 1931 to 1938. He served as 
President of the League Assembly in 1934 and was his country’s representative on the 
Council of the League from 1936 to 1939. Since 1941 he has been Governor of the 
Province of Gavleborg. In addition, Mr. Sandler served as President of the Royal 
Academy of Music of Sweden from 1932 to 1938. 
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Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez, a representative of Colombia to the second session 
of the General Assembly, is his country’s alternate permanent representative to the 
Security Council, with the rank of Ambassador. Born in Bogota in 1903, he studied 
at Columbia University, New York; in Nuremberg, and in Vienna, where he gradu- 
ated in 1925 from the Diplomatic and Consular Academy. He began his public career 
in 1927 as Colombian Consul in Prague. In 1930, he was appointed Secretary: 
General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Between 1934 and 1939, he served as 
Secretary and Chargé d’Aflaires at the Colombian Legation in Washington; as 


Chargé d’Affaires at Stockholm; and as Counselor to the Embassy at the Vatican. 


Returning to Colombia in 1939, he again became Secretary-General of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1944, he was appointed Ambassador to Ecuador and, in 
1945, was transferred as Ambassador to Peru. Mr. Gonzalez Fernandez represented 
his country at the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace in 
Mexico in 1945. 
e 

Humberto Alvarez Suarez, Chilean Senator, represents his country on the Four h 
(Trusteeship) and Sixth (Legal) Committees of the current session of the General 
Assembly. Born in La Serena, Chile, in 1895, he studied at the Liceo of that city and, 
in 1917, graduated as a lawyer from the University of Chile. He subsequently priic- 
ticed law and in 1924 and 1925 served as rapporteur of the Court of Appeals of 
La Serena. Senator Alvarez, who is a member of the Radical Party, was elected twice 
to serve as deputy for the Province of Coquimbo (1932 to 1937 and 1937 to 1941), 
and is at present Senator for Coquimbo y Atacama. He has served in the Cabiret 
twice, as Minister of Justice in 1936 and Minister of the Interior in 1940. He repi:e- 
sented his country at the Inter-American Conference on the problems of war and 
peace, held in Mexico in 1945. In addition to his responsibilities as a Senator, Mr. 
Alvarez is Professor of Procedural Law at the University of Chile, Counselor of the 
Bar, aad president of several industrial concerns. 

aed 


Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, Minister of Saudi Arabia to Great Britain for the past 
seventeen years, was born in Cairo in 1889. He was educated in Egypt and grad- 
uated in 1911 from the School of Moslem Canon Law of the University of El-Azhar. 
After two years as a journalist in Constantinople (Istanbul), he went to the Persian 
Gulf, where he was engaged first in business (1914 to 1917) and then in education 
(1917 to 1921). From 1921 to 1926, he served as Counselor to the Sultan of Nejd, 
and was then appointed Assistant to the Viceroy of Hejaz and Director of Education 
of Hejaz. Three years later (1930), he took over his present duties. Sheikh Wahba 
has attended a number of international conferences in London and Geneva, includ- 
ing the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments in Geneva in 1932, 
and the Palestine Conference in London in 1939. He has also served as a representa- 
tive of his country to the San Francisco Conference and to both parts of the first 
session of the General Assembly. 

* 


J. Neser, the Union of South Africa’s Secretary for South West Africa, was boi 
in 1897 in the Republic of the Transvaal. After completing his education at Gre 
University College, Bloemfontein, in 1915, he entered the public service and w: 
posted to the Department of Native Affairs. In 1920 he was appointed private secri 
tary to the Minister of Public Lands, and later the same year was transferred to th 
Prime Minister’s Office, subsequently becoming parliamentary officer to the Governo 
General’s Council. Transferred in 1936 to the Department of Labor and Soci: 
Welfare, he was appointed the following year as Assistant Secretary for South We: 
Africa. He returned to the Prime Minister’s office in 1943 as Under-Secretary for 
Reconstruction. He assumed his present duties in 1946. Mr. Neser is a representative 
of South Africa to the current session of the General Assembly. 
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(Continued from page 697.) 

dealing with the peaceful settlement of disputes. The 
smaller and middle powers thought that there would 
not be a continual holdup in the Council, whereby, 
after weeks or even months of debate and investiga- 
tion, no solution at all could be found. 

Dr. Evatt strongly resented the charge that the 
proposal for the Interim Committee involves any 
breach of the Charter. The Committee is not an at- 
tempt to build up a new principal organ. His only 
fear was that a body like it which cannot affect 
the position of the Security Council or the rule of 
voting in the Council, may affect the prestige of the 
General Assembly unless all delegations attend its 
meetings. The work, he said, must be done faithfully, 
conscientiously, and continually, and there is a re- 
sponsibility on all delegations supporting the proposal 
to assist. 

- To what decisions of the General Assembly does 
Mr. Vyshinsky attach moral force? Dr. Evatt won- 
dered. Are they only the decisions which the Soviet 
Union approves, or all the decisions of the Assembly? 
One cannot pick and choose among the decisions, he 
said. 

The present session of the Assembly, Dr. Evatt said, 
started off in as bad an airmosphere as was possible. 
In the early stages attacks were made which appeared 
likely to bring the Assembly down arid injure the 
United Nations almost irreparably. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the days and weeks went by, the Assembly 
came to grips with these questions and rendered 
great service to the peoples of the world, who, after 
all, are more important than all the governments. 

But the statement that if this resolution is adopted, 
the U.S.S.R. will not participate in the proceed- 
ings of the Interim Committee was a serious blow at 
the prestige not only of the General Assembly, but 
of the United Nations, including the Security Coun- 
cil. The Interim Committee needs the assistance of 
all the Members. It would be tragic, he contend-d, if 
it turned out to be the instrument of any power or 
group of powers, or if the Assembly iurned out to 
be that which it had not been so far. 


United Kingdom’s Views ; 

The United Kingdom, said Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
supported the proposal only because it may improve 
the efficiency and the utility of the United Nations 
as a whole. Establishment of the Interim Comm'ttee 
quite obviously is connected with the operation of 
the Security Council, for the plain fact is that the 
machinery of the Council has shown itself to be ill 
adapted to the circumstances of a stage in the world’s 
history when the five great powers are no longer 
bound closely together in the pursuit of a common 
objective. 

The truth is, he continued, that, while loudly 
praising the principle of unanimity, the Soviet Union 
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has persistently and consistently made it a hollow 
sham and a bitter mockery 

Sir Hartley considered that the major significance 
of the proposal is that, in an emergency where, and 
only where, and when, and only when, the Secur'ty 
Council has for one reason or another been unable to 
take effective action about some matter affecting peace 
and security, there should be means by which a 
public and preparatory investigation of it can at 
once be undertaken by a subordinate body on behalf 
of the General Assembly itself. Whether such a s.tua- 
tion ever arises depends in a very large measure 
on the Security Council itself, although the Assembly, 
under the Charter, has the right and indeed the duty 
to occupy itself with matters affecting peace and 
security. 

The United Kingdom does not think that it would 
be proper for the Assembly to turn matters over to the 
Interim Committee which are already on its agenda 
and which might be found to be inconvenient to deal 
with in the Assembly. However, there may be mat- 
ters on the agenda which it would be desirable to 
follow up and to keep an eye on after the delegations 
have dispersed. In such cases it might be useful to 
have some subordinate standing organ capable of 
discharging that function. 

Also there will be many matters submited for the 
agendas of forthcoming sessions which will rcqu're 
detailed preparatory study before the Assembly itself 
embarks on them. 


Basis of Objections Questioned 

Sir Hartley contended that the objections and 
criticisms expressed were not based on the merits 
of the proposal at all. The Soviet Union and “that 
group of states that finds itself invariably in agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union” attacked it not on its 
intrinsic merits but on what he believed is an entirely 
misconceived view as to its constitutionality and 
legality under the Charter. There is no answer, he 
said, to the fact that the General Assembly has in 
certain matters affecting peace and security concur- 
rent powers—powers falling far short, it is true, of 
those possessed by the Security Council, but to a 
certain extent parallel and concurrent. 

In connection with the dispute between India and 
the Union of South Africa, Sir Hartley continued, 
Mr. Vyshinsky had said that the international court 
which must decide the powers of the General Assem- 
bly is the General Assembly itself. If other states, 
such as the Union of South Africa, at the strong in- 
sistence of the Soviet Union, must accept a decision 
of a majority of the United Nations as to the inter- 
pretation of the Charter, the Soviet Union itself 
ought to do the same; but of course that is just 
what the Soviet Union had not yet learned to do, 
he said. A resolution of the General Assembly ap- 
parently has moral force provided the Soviet Union 
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has voted in favor of it, and it has no moral force, 
no matter by what majority it may have been passed, 
if the Soviet Union has voted against it. 

It is for the United Nations as a whole to inter- 
pret its powers under the Charter, Sir Hartley agreed, 
but where an overwhelming majority of states ar- 
rive at a particular conclusion, that conclusion ought 
to be accepted. 

However, if Mr. Vyshinsky still doubted the legal 
validity of the proposal, and if he cared to invoke 
the advice of the International Court of Justice, the 
United Kingdom would support him in that course. 
The advice of the Court would not be binding on 
any Members, collectively or individually, with re- 
gard to this particular matter, because the General 
Assembly as a whole is the sole sovereign in regard 
to the interpretation of its own powers, but the ad- 
vice of the Court must necessarily carry very great 
weight. If such an opinion were obtained, and if 
the opinion suggested that the proposal is in any 
way unconstitutional, the United Kingdom would 
immediately reconsider its whole position. 

Sir Hartley expressed the hope that on reflection 
the Soviet Union delegation would realize that its 
attitude of not co-operating with the Interim Com- 
mittee is one of the gravest disloyalty to the organ- 
ization. If states are to permit themselves—and to be 
permitted—to co-operate with the organization when 
it suits them, and to stand aside or to attempt to 
sabotage it when it does not, the organization will 
be rendered wholly abortive, Sir Hartley declared. 

For its part the United Kingdom delegation had 
done its utmost so to modify the proposal as to make 
it acceptable to the Soviet Union by protecting the 
position, functions, and prestige of the Security 
Council at every possible point. 

Sir Haitley concluded with an appeal for better 
co-operation in pursuing the common aim of peace. 
Granted such co-operation, he said, “this proposed 
Committee need not cause any one of us the slight- 
est alarm or misgiving. If, on the other hand, we 
cannot—I refuse to believe that it must be so—then 
this proposed Committee must discharge its task 
of enabling world opinion to be informed of the 
courses which are being pursued.” 

Whether the Soviet Union colleagues are pre- 
pared to comport themselves as loyal Members of 
the organization, or whether they prefer to defy 
the organization, “the rest of us must go calmly for- 
ward and carry out the proposals which we believe 
are meritorious and which will make for the efficiency 
of our organization.” 

Also supporting the proposal, Dr. Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacassa (NICARAGUA) said that it is not con- 
tradictory to the Charter so long as the Interim 
Committee remains a subsidiary organ and so long 
as its functions do not interfere with the functions of 
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other organs of the United Nations under the pro- 
visions of the Charter. Also, he said, the Committve 
will stimulate the organization, will keep it in move- 
ment, and will keep its actions and measures co- 
ordinated with the work of all other organizations of 
an international character. Its purpose is obviously 
healthy. 

Sir M. Zafrullah Khan (PAKISTAN) also spoke in 
support. He contended that the General Assembly 
itself, not the Interim Committee, would take on 
greater activity within the limits of the Charter in 
connection with matters relating to peace and secur- 
ity, because the Security Council is continually dis- 
abling itself from dealing with them. The General 
Assembly, he pointed out, has concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. 

While believing that the Interim Committee would 
not contravene any of the provisions of the Charter, 
his delegation doubted that the period of seven 
months during which it would function before the 
next session would be long enough to enable a de- 
cision to be made on its usefulness and effectiveness. 
He regretted that some states had said they would 
not take part in the Committee’s work and hoped 
that nevertheless they might be persuaded to do so. 
He doubted that the Committee could justify itself 
as an experimental measure if all the states do not 


_ co-operate in making it a success. 


Threefold Objections 

Opposing the proposal, Dr. Oscar Lange (POLAND) 
stated that his delegation’s reasons for doing so were 
threefold: it doubted the political wisdom of estab- 
lishing the Interim Committee; it doubted the com- 
patibility of such a Committee with the provisions 
of the Charter; and it doubted the practical useful- 
ness of such a Committee. 

The political and legal doubts, he said, were both 
based on the fact that if the proposal were adopted, 
it would change the fundamental structure of the or- 
ganization. 

The Security Council, he pointed out, sits con- 
tinuously, while the General Assembly is to meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions 
as occasion may require. Clearly it is not to be in 
permanent session. 

In disputes or situations endangering international 
peace and security, states have a choice of going 
either to the Assembly or to the Security Council, 
but the practical effects of this choice are influenced 
by the fact that the Council is in permanent session 
and a matter can be taken before it at any time 
without delay, whereas a matter can be taken before 
the Assembly only on special occasions. 

This is part of the fundamental structure of the 
organization, he said, but if the Interim Committee is 
established, this basic structure will be upset, and 
an act will be committed which is illegal from the 
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point of view of the Charter: the Charter does not 
provide for the possibility of making the General 
Assembly an institution which sits permanently. 

Dr. Lange also doubted the political wisdom of 
such an act because the Interim Committee would be 
in competition with the Security Council and wouid 
undermine the authority and position of the Council. 

He contended that the Committee would not be 
a subsidiary organ, that in fact it would have the 
power to appoint subsidiary organs of its own, which 
was proof, he thought, that it was conceived as a con- 
tinuation of the General Assembly in permanent ses- 
sion. 

Wondering what items would be referred to it, 
he foresaw that it would be open only for new items 
which might be presented in the future—open as an 
organ in competition with the Security Council. 

Touching on Sir Hartley Shawcross’ remarks on 
the group of states which vote in the same way, Dr. 
Lange said that Sir Hartley should have seen that 
they vote in the same way “on all fundamental ques- 
tions.” 

This was due to the common experience of war and 
occupation—occupation more cruel and barbarous 
than in any other country. This experience has 
created the determination that a similar war, a sim- 
ilar invasion, and a similar occupation will never 
happen again. 

To keep the peace of the world, these states know 
that international understanding and agreement are 
needed, he continued. For this purpose the United 
Nations must be an organization whose aim is to 
reach agreement, and it should not be allowed to 
degenerate into being used by certain powers as the 
tool for a policy directed against another power. 

It is this common knowledge, too, which results 
in several states having the same attitude concerning 
all attempts—like this—to undermine or circumvent 
the principle of unanimity of the great powers, which 
is the very cornerstone of the United Nations. 

Establishment of the Committee, Kuzma V. Kiselev 
(ByELorussiAN S. S. R.) declared, is unconstitutional, 
a direct violation of the Charter, and likely to lead 
to the replacement of the Security Council. He feared 
that the Interim Committee would become an organ 
of blocs of some states directed against other states. 
His delegation would not participate in the work of 
the Committee, he said. 


Position of France 


On the other hand, Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) 
contended that the draft resolution establishes the 
Interim Committee in a way which fully meets the 
requirements demanded of a subsidiary organ. It 
would have terms of reference that are not broader 
than those of the Assembly itself. The Assembly is 
fully entitled to grant to a subsidiary organ a task 
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having to do with questions of peace and security, 
Furthermore, the Committee would be purely a pre. 
paratory body, entitled only to present reports to 
the Assembly. The power of investigation or inquiry 
does not in any way change its character of being 
essentially a preparatory organ. 

Also because of the precautions contained in the 
resolution, it will be incumbent on the Security 
Council to determine the scope of the work of the 
Interim Committee in questions relating to peace 
and security, for, by seizing itself of a certain ques. 
tion, the Council will thereby remove that question 
from the agenda of the Committee, Mr. Parodi said, 

A second way for the Council to limit the powers 
of the Committee would be for it, once seized of a 
question, to reach some kind of a solution or settle 
ment; in fact this would be an inducement for it 
to do so. 

Speaking in favor of more efforts at compromise 
in the Council, Mr. Parodi remarked that interna 
tional conferences lose meaning if one does not come 
with a certain margin of concessions which can be 
granted, and with a sufficient desire to go at least 
part of the way in an effort to meet one’s colleagues, 


Rule Modified 


He pointed out that since the last session of the 
Assembly considerable progress had been made in 
the functioning of the Security Council, for now, ac 
cording to a tacit rule, a permanent member may 
abstain from voting without that abstention neces 
sarily being considered as a veto. The Soviet Union 
delegation must be praised for having put through 
this modification, he said. The Council must use such 
a method of changing habits in order to make fur- 
ther progress in the future. Mr. Parodi expressed the 
hope that the Council would go so far on this road 
that the Interim Committee would become unneces- 
sary. 

On the solution of this question depends the future 
of the entire organization of the United Nations, de- 
clared Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (Uxrarntan S.S.R.). 

In answer to Sir Hartley Shawcross’ suggestion that 
the question might be referred to the International 
Court of Justice, he declared that there is no provi 
sion in the Charter or in the Statute of the Court for 
the Court to interpret the Charter, and there can be 
no such provision, for the Court is an organ of the 
United Nattions, and the organization of the United 
Nations, as such, is above the Court. The interpre: 
tation of the Charter, he added, is the responsibility 
of the General Assembly and the Security Council. 

Pointing out that in the First Committee six dele: 
gations declared that they would not participate in 
the work of the Interim Committee, Dr. Manuilsky 
stated that those six states represent 260,000,000 of 
the population of eastern Europe. 
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The “minority” is prepared to work and does work 
in all those organs which are established in accordance 
with the Charter, but, he added: “Do not require us 
to participate in an organ which is created in viola- 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations; do not 
expect us to support it.” 

Sir Hartley Shawcross was wrong, said Dr. Manuil- 
sky, when he stated that this group recognizes only 
those recommendations which please it, for it recog- 
nizes all those recommendations which are in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter and principles of the 
Charter. However, it will not recognize those recom- 
mendations which are sheer violations of such spirit, 
letter, and principles. 

Dealing with the “lengthy history” of the question 
now raised, he said that less than a year after San 
Francisco people began undermining the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers—the basic principle 
and the minimum guarantee for the minority with 
regard to the defence of its legitimate interests. After 
many attempts had failed, another attempt was now 
being made under the guise of some kind of technical 
necessity to improve the work and the functioning of 
the machinery, and the Members were asked to con- 
nive at this nullification of the Charter. 


“Paralysis” of Work 

The reason for the paralysis of the work of the 
United Nations in general and the Security Council 
in particular, Dr. Manuilsky continued, is, first of all, 


that attacks are continually being made on the Char- 
ter; and Charter provisions, with regard to the cause 
of the small people, the colonial people, are being 
violated right and left. Secondly, the paralysis re- 
sults from the fact that one or two states are attempt- 
ing to transform the organization into the tool of 
their foreign policies. 

Dr. Manuilsky also argued that the Interim Com- 
mittee would not be a subsidiary organ. It would 
rise above the Security Council and. would become a 
permanent parliament, with the General Assembly it- 
self becoming the subsidiary organ, he predicted. 

Also presenting arguments against the Interim Com- 
mittee, Dr. Ales Bebler (YucostaviA) cited the reso- 
lution adopted by the Assembly on the Greek question 
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and charged that this resolution of the majority was 
no solution. The spirit of the majority was not good, 
was not democratic, was not peaceful, and was not 
the spirit of humanity, he declared; rather it was the 
spirit of one great power to which particular his- 
torical conditions have given a majority in all organs 
—the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and everywhere. 

Because of this spirit, the organization was going 
around in a vicious circle, the circle formed by the 
economic dependence of small countries upon a great 
power—a rich and powerful country. 

Dr. Bebler later concluded: “If you want a decision 
for the United States, vote in favor of the ‘Little 
Assembly.’ If you want a decision for the United 
Nations, reject that proposal.” 

The last speaker in the debate was Dr. E. M. J. A. 
Sassen (NETHERLANDS), who supported the proposal. 
He explained that the Netherlands had withdrawn its 
proposal for an interim committee in 1945 because it 
foresaw that it could not obtain a majority, not be- 
because it took the view that the proposal was pre- 
mature or in contravention of the Charter. 

His delegation’s only reason in supporting the pro- 
posal was to equip the General Assembly as ade- 
quately as possible for the performance of its duties 
and functions. Neither the Assembly nor the Interim 
Committee would have the power to destroy the 
unanimity in the Security Council, for that power is 
exclusively in the hands of those who have the so- 
called right of veto. 

In answer to Dr. Manuilsky, Dr. Sasson quoted 
Article 65 of the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice to show that the Court may give an advisory 
opinion on any legal question at the request of what- 
ever body may be authorized by or in accordance 
with the Charter to make such a request. 

As no delegation requested a roll-call vote, the 
Assembly voted on the proposal for the Interim Com- 
mittee by a show of hands, and the resolution was 
adopted by 41 votes to 6, with 6 abstentions. 

(The resolution as recommended to the Assembly 
by the First Committee and as adopted by the As- 
sembly on November 13 was summarized in last week’s 
issue of the BULLETIN, page 653). 





India-South Africa Discussion Approved 


Committee’s Draft Resolution Recommends Round Table Conference 


A DRAFT resolution—submitted by India and amend- 

ed by Mexico—requesting the Governments of 
India and South Africa to discuss the treatment of 
Indians at a Round Table Conference without any 
further delay, was adopted by the First (Political) 
Committee on November 17 by a vote of 29-15, with 
5 abstentions. 

The draft resolution also invited Pakistan to take 
part in such discussions, which would be held on the 
basis of the Assembly’s resolution of last December. 
In that resolution, the Assembly observed that the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa had impaired 
friendly relations between India and the Union, and 
that, unless a satisfactory agreement was reached, 
their relations were likely to be further impaired. It 
also expressed the opinion that the treatment of In- 
dians should be in conformity with the international 
obligations under the agreements concluded between 
the two Governments, and the relevant provisions 
of the Charter. 

In the draft, as passed by the Committee, this reso- 
lution is reaffirmed. 

During the seven meetings devoted to the question, 
two topics occupied a good deal of the Committee’s 
discussion: the racial policies of the Union Govern- 
ment, and the question of whether the treatment of 


Indians in South Africa was a matter solely of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. 
The Legal Question 

The Charter was notable for the profundity of its 
ambiguity, Sir Carl Berendsen (NEw ZEALAND) de- 
clared, and in the present case the provisions of 
Article 1(3) and Article 55(c) appeared to be in 


conflict with Article 2(7). Standing alone, the first 
two Articles, which are concerned with promoting and 
encouraging universal respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion, would warrant the 
Indian complaint. However, Sir Carl added, in law, 
particular provisions overrode general provisions. Yet, 
to give undue force to Article 2(7)—forbidding 
United Nations intervention in matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a Member state— 
might serve to render those principles worthless and 
might even have wider implications. Furthermore, 
Article 2(7) contained words of doubtful clarity, such 
as “essentially” and “domestic jurisdiction.” There- 
fore, in Sir Carl’s estimation, the point to be decided 
was the legal question whether the matter was one 
essentially of domestic jurisdiction, and that should 
be settled by an authorized judicial organ. 
Furthermore, India’s claim that international agree- 
ments were not being carried out was denied by South 
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Africa on the ground that the declarations of 1927 
and 1932 were not, properly speaking, international 
agreements. That was another legal question which 
should be answered judicially before the Assembly 
took action. Grave doubt existed as to the legal 
capacity of the Assembly in the matter. The Assembly 
must therefore refer the legal problems to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice before making substan. 
tive decisions. 

This view was expressed also by other representa- 
tives. The matter should be referred to the Inter. 
national Court, declared J. Villemoes (DENMaRK), 


~ but the question should be formulated so as to enable 


the Court to review the problem in its broad aspects 
and not merely on one narrow point. A Court opin- 
ion, he added, would not prejudice other action, and 
indeed would give the United Nations a firm basis. 
The representatives of Costa Rica and Nicaragua also 
favored referring the question to the Court because 
of their misgivings regarding the legal competence 
of the Assembly in the matter, and because they could 
not support interference in the domestic jurisdiction 
of Member states. 

Arguing that the Assembly was fully competent to 
deal with the question, the Chinese representative de- 
clared that in passing its resolution of December 8, 
1946, the Assembly, by more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority, had settled South Africa’s argument that its 
policy of racial discrimination was a matter of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. Similarly, Assembly action had 
disposed of the claim that the Cape Town declarations 
were merely statements of South African policy and 
not international agreements. 

The South African Government had accepted the 
Charter, Dr. Mohammed Heykal Pasha (Ecypr) 
pointed out, and this document formed part of the 
international law of every Member state and prevailed 
over every contrary provision of national law. The 
obligation rested on every parliament to amend na- 
tional legislation so as to make it conform to the 
Charter. No civilized nation would think of claiming 
today that slavery and drug traffic came within its 
own exclusive competency. 

The Assembly was competent to take cognizance 
of the matter by virtue of Articles 10 and 14, stated 
Dr. Rafael de la Colina (Mexico). Under Article 10, 
the Assembly may discuss any questions or matters 
within the scope of the Charter and make recommen- 
dations to the Member states, while Article 14 gives 
it the power to recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or 
friendly relations among nations. The objection of 
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non-competency on the basis of Article 2(7) could 
not be upheld, the Mexican representative continued, 
for it would mean depriving the Assembly of the power 
to examine any social or humanitarian question. The 
final decision as to the competence of the Assembly 
rested with the Assembly itself. 

A study of the history of the question showed that 
it could not be considered an exclusively domestic 
affair, Sir Zafrullah Khan (PakisTAN) stated. The 
labor conditions of Indians in the Union had been 
settled at the beginning of immigration into that coun- 
try, and formed the subject of agreements between the 
Government of India and Natal, and later of the 
Union. The Indian and Pakistan Governments were 
in duty bound to take an interest in the fate of In- 
dians until they acquired their full rights. Moreover, 
a purely domestic question could, in certain circum- 
stances, assume an international character, Sir Za- 
frullah declared, and he cited the case of the Sudetan 
Germans in Czechoslovakia as an example. If it was 
remembered that the treatment of the Indians in South 
Africa was regarded in England as one of the causes 
of the Boer War, it must be admitted that the inter- 
national character of the question was beyond dis- 
pute. 

What had the South African representative in mind 
when he stated that the Cape Town Agreements were 
not binding but were merely an honorable statement 
of principles the Pakistan representative asked? Did 
he mean that a word of honor did not involve any 
obligations? 

The situation had acquired definite international 
significance, according to Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S. 
S.R.), because it had led to a rupture in the rela- 
tions between two states and because it had been 
made the subject of a recommendation by the As- 
sembly. Moreover, the international significance of 
the problem had increased since the previous session. 
Mr. Gromyko pointed out that the Committee was 
discussing the legislation of South Africa only in 
those aspects which had led to the international dis- 
pute. 


The Question of Discrimination 

The great majority of speakers contended that the 
Union Government had been guilty of discriminatory 
legislation against the Indians, and also against the 
indigenous population of South Africa. 

That inequalities in political, economic, social, and 
educational rights existed against the majority of 
the people of South Africa was contended by Karol 
Lapter (PoLanD), and he quoted several newspapers 
giving the sad results of that discriminatory policy. 

Peoples of all colors and languages had fought side 
by side for freedom, declared Frol P. Shmigov (Byre- 
LORUSSIAN S.S.R.), and those who formerly were con- 
sidered backward wished to proclaim their faith in 
human rights and equality. To refuse such a pro- 
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Resolution Adopted 
by the First Committee 

WHEREAS in its resolution dated December 
8, 1946, the General Assembly, taking note of 
an application made by the Government of 
India regarding the treatment of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa, observed that b cause 
of that treatment, friendly relations between 
the two Member states had been impaired, and, 
unless a satisfactory agreement was reached, 
their relations were likely to be further im- 
paired; 

Wuenreas after a careful consideration of the 
matter, the General Assembly was of the opinion 
that the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa should be in conformity wih the 
international obligations under the agrcem nts 
concluded between the two Governments and 
the relevant provisions of the Charter; and 

Wuereas the General Assembly requested 
the two Governments to report at the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly the measures 
adopted to that effect; 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the reports submitted by 
the Government of India and the Government 
of the Union of South Africa pursuant to the 
aforesaid resolution; 

REAFFIRMS its resolution dated December 8, 
1946; 

REQUESTs the two Governments to enter into 
discussions at a Round Table Conference on the 
basis of that resolution without any fur'her de- 
lay and to invite the Government of Pak:stan 
to take part in such discussions; 

REQUEsTs that the result of such discussions 
be reported by the Governments of Scuh 
Africa and India to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall from time to time 
make inquiries from them and submit a repost 
on the action taken on this resolution by the 
two Governments to this Assembly at its next 
session. 


gressive policy would mean serious danger to the 
peace and advancement of mankind. The Govern- 
ment of South Africa admitted discrimination, but 
tried to prove that such discrimination was not at 
variance with the Charter on the grounds that the 
charter referred only to a limited category. Apparently 
that category did not include the franchise, the right to 
stand for office, freedom of movement, ownership of 
property, education, freedom to choose a profession 
or trade, freedom of inter-racial marriage, and free- 
dom to enter public places and buildings. The South 
African Government had failed entirely to show that 
the object of that discrimination was the praiseworthy 
aim of maintaining national customs. 

Similar views were expressed also by other speak- 
ers. The representative of Iraq, Dr. Mohamed F. 
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Points from Indian Statements to First Committee 


@ The hopes placed in the Assembly resolution 
of December 8, 1946, had not been realized. The 
situation had worsened during the past year. 
South Africa had taken no steps to put the reso- 
lution into effect, and had actually reproached 
the United Nations for having adopted it. 

@ Field Marshal Smuts had stated in speeches 
that the Assembly had acted under the influence 
of sentiment and propaganda; that the United Na- 
tions was dominated by colored peoples; that 
South Africa did not need to bother about what 
the United Nations might ask; and that the claim 
to equal rights belonged to the world of fantasy. 
@ Committees had been formed in the Union to 
boycott Indians, especially in the economic field; 
they had resorted to methods of intimidation, 
blackmail, and coercion, while the Union Govern- 
ment had remained passive. Meanwhile, the In- 
dian community had continued its campaign of 
passive resistance as a dignified protest against 
unjust laws. 

@ After waiting for several months for the Union 
Government to take the initiative in putting the 
resolution into effect, Pandit Nehru wrote Field 
Marshal Smuts, informing him that his Govern- 
ment was prepared to enter into discussions. Ex- 
change of correspondence followed from which it 
transpired that South Africa wanted the Indian 
High Commissioner to return for consultation. 
While the Indian Government preferred a con- 
ference between accredited representatives, it did 
not object to the return of the High Commissioner. 
India specified, however, that the governments 
should accept the resolution as a basis for discus- 
ions between them. The Union Government rejected 
these proposals, and it was impossible to reach a 
common basis for discussion. 

e@ India had not expected the Union Government 
to enter into negotiations as a self-condemned 
party, as the South African representative charged, 
but had only proposed that the resolution serve 
as the common basis for discussion. 

@ The severing of trade relations between India 
and South Africa was not a unilateral act but 
had occurred only after South Africa had rejected 
the proposal that a conference be held in accord- 
ance with the procedure recognized by the Agree- 
ments of 1927 and 1932 for the settlement of dis- 
putes. The severance of trade relations involved 
considerable loss to India and had occurred only 
after repeated warnings against South Africa’s 


Jamali, pointed out that the issue faced by the United 
Nations was much deeper than that of the Indians in 
South Africa. There were two questions: whether 
the United Nations believed in the brotherhood of 
man and the world community, or in privileges for 
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racial discriminatory measures. 

@ The Assembly had last year rejected the plea 
that legal issues were paramount in this case; 
the question was pre-eminently moral and _politi- 
cal. The issue was whether a Member which has 
signed the Charter can enact administrative and 
legislative measures based on distinctions of race 
and derogatory to the dignity and worth of the 
human person and the equal rights of man. 

@ South Africa contended that “human rights 
and fundamental freedoms” comprise only a lim- 
ited category of rights so fundamental as to be 
the concern of the society of nations. But the 
Charter stated clearly that the right of any indi- 
vidual, man or woman, not to be treated differently 
from another by reason of his race, language, or 
religion, is a fundamental human right. 

@ Indians immigrated into South Africa under 
a specific arrangement between the two govern- 
ments, one condition of which was that Indian 
settlers choosing to remain after the expiration 
of indentures were to be treated exactly in the 
same position as the white settlers. Further, South 
Africa had accepted the position that matters re- 
lating to Indian settlers were of common concern 
to both governments. Not until 1946 did it main- 
tain that the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
was a domestic concern. 

@ South Africa now maintained that the Cape 
Town Agreements of 1927 and 1932 between the 
two governments were only declarations of policy 
and not binding. International agreements were 
always declarations of policy, and international 
law did not prescribe any particular formality 
for making such agreements binding on the par- 
ties. Last year, the Assembly had decided that 
the treatment of Indians was not within the exclu- 
sive competence of the Union. 

@ The South African Government’s policies must 
be condemned as utterly repugnant to the Char- 
ter. Politically, socially, and economically the In- 
dians and natives in South Africa were dwarfed 
and stunted in effect, and the Union Government 
intended to have them remain that way for all 
time. 

@ It was not necessary to go to the International 
Court of Justice for the definition of what was 
clearly stated in the preamble of the Charter: 
“the dignity and worth of the human person.” 

@ India was prepared to participate in a Round 
Table Conference. 


some and racial or color prejudice; whether the 
Charter was law which should be applied without 
argument, or merely idle dreams for the future. Dis 
crimination based on race transcended state boun- 
daries and so lay within the competence of the United 
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Points from South African Statement to First Committee 


e@ At the last session, the South African Govern- 
ment had questioned the Assembly’s competence 
to consider the question of the treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa, in view of Article 2, para- 
graph 7 of the Charter, which forbids the United 
Nations to intervene in matters essentially with- 
in the jurisdiction of a Member state. 

@ The charge of disobedience to the Assembly 
was an empty one, because the Assembly rec- 
ommendation was not an order and it was judged 
by the Union Government as without juridical 
foundation. The resolution had recommended that 
the Governments act in conformity with the in- 
ternational obligations under agreements con- 
cluded between them. 

@ But the 1927 and 1932 Agreements were only 
declarations of policy which did not bind either 
party. Before the first Cape Town Conference, 
the Indian Government had never disputed the 
fact that the question of Indians in South Africa 
fell exclusively within the Union Government’s 
competence. Nor had the agreements been regis- 
tered with the League of Nations. 

@ The two Governments had not been able to 
come to an agreement concerning measures to be 
adopted because India had wished to open nego- 
tiations on the basis that the Union Government 
was the defendant. A further reason was the fact 
that the Indian Government continued to impose 
economic sanctions on South Africa in the form 
of a trade embargo, which was strongly resented. 
@ The economic boycott of Indian merchants in 
South Africa was the result of the hardening of 
attitudes of all concerned. It had decreased con- 
siderably. Field Marshal Smuts had expressed 
his disapproval of the boycott and the Govern- 
ment had at no time done anything to encourage 
it. But there was no law which could compel any 
person to buy goods from any particular source. 


@ The passive resistance of Indians at present 
taking place in Durban was.artificially stimulated; 
the number of violators of the law had been high 
during the Assembly last year and had steadily de- 
creased to rise again during the present Assem- 
bly. The resisters had not been subjected to dis- 
criminatory treatment in prison. 

®@ South Africa had not been guilty of any kind 
of negative or unfriendly action by its failure to 
appoint a High Commissioner to India. At pres- 
ent, the Union Government had considerable man- 
power difficulties; that was proved by the fact 
that South Africa had not been able to send High 
Commissioners to Australia and New Zealand. 


@ The Indian draft resolution reaffirmed last 
year’s resolution, and, if adopted, would advance 
the matter no further. 

@ The draft resolution did not answer important 
questions: whether the declarations of 1927 and 
1932 were binding treaties and enforceable by 
the United Nations, and whether the legislation 
complained of by India violated any of the funda- 
mental human rights, and, in that case, which hu- 
man rights. 

@ South African legislation did not infringe upon 
fundamental human rights. It was based not on 
racial superiority or inferiority, but on racial d_s- 
tinctions. The former was a violation of the Char- 
ter, whereas distinctions of a racial character were 
not all undesirable, and were even necessary for 
the better understanding of human rights. 

@ It had never been asserted that the Indians 
were inferior to any other race. The problem 
was one of obvious cultural and social differences 
and, more particularly, of differences in develop- 
ment. The different races inhabiting South Af- 
rica preferred to be separated, and the lifting of 
residential restrictions, for example, would only 
result in greater friction and animosities. 

@ The South African racial policy was the best 
method of securing harmonious co-development 
and was basically the recognition of the right of 
every race “to remain itself.” 

@ The “kernel of disagreement” between South 
Africa and India was the 1946 Land Tenure Act. 
The fixed property provisions of this Act were 
not an innovation in South African legislation; 
therefore the Act did not introduce any new re: 
strictions but simply embodied those already ex. 
isting. 

@Indians had been free to acquire land for 80 
years prior to the Act, which did not empower 
the removal of a single Indian in lawful possession 
of his land. The Act affected only future changes 
of property; its effect was to protect the status quo. 
It was a gross exaggeration to say that the Act 
precluded any future land acquisition by Ind’ans. 
@ While still adhering strongly to the view that 
the questions under discussion were excluded from 
United Nations jurisdiction by Article 2(7), 
South Africa was always willing to enter into di- 
rect negotiations with India. It would, however, 
object to the adoption of any resolutions which 
might constitute an obstacle in the way of such 
discussion. The Indian resolution was unacceptable 
because it contained a condemnation of the Un- 
ion Government without regard to the results of 
possible negotiations. 


Nations. whether racial or religious, could lead to international 

Comparing South Africa’s discriminatory legisla- friction, when directed against a minority in one 
tion with that of Nazi Germany, Dr. A. Bebler (Yuco- —_ country which formed the majority in another country. 
SLAVIA) contended that discriminatory measures, Referring to the distinction between discrimina- 
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tion and protection, Hector McNeil (UniTEp KiNc- 
DoM) said that he was inclined to think that that dis- 
tinction depended almost entirely upon the point of 
view employed. People convinced that they were sub- 
ject to discrimination were not only willing but 
anxious to take the most direct measures, of question- 
able validity and legality, to protect themselves against 
such discriminations. His Government would never 
support any violations of human rights, Mr. McNeu 
continued, but a sovereign state of good reputation 
now claimed that the charges against it were not the 
kind of discrimination which fell within the category 
of human rights. 

The organization must refrain from arbitrary action 
in matters of such great complexity, Mr. McNeil de- 
clared. He submitted that it was very difficult to 
determine at what stage the impz#rment of friendly 
relations in a qualified fashion superseded Article 2 
(7), and he quoted a number of cases where, he said, 
the impairment of frienly relations evidently did not 
give the United Nations the right to intervene. 

The problem was rather a minority question, and 
some of the delegations which had been most actively 
participating in the debate had their own minority 
problems. Mr. McNeil did not for a moment sug- 
gest that nothing should be done in the question. The 
eaders of India and Pakistan have shown great states- 
manship by so quickly taking charge of a great sub- 
continent with so little trouble, and it should be pos- 
sible for these Governments, together with the Union 


Government, to find a way out of the present dilemma. 
The United Kingdom delegation was more concerned 
with conciliation than legal interpretation, and that 
objective was more likely to be achieved by adopting 
a text which did not offend the Governments con- 
cerned. 


Indian Resolution Amended 


A number of draft resolutions on the question had 
bzen submitted to the Committee. A draft resolution 
submitted by Iraq was withdrawn on the grounds 
that its subject-matier had already been covered last 
year. 


A Cuban draft resolution recommended that the 
Indian and South African Governments engage im- 
mediat-ly in direct negotiations. Should they fail, 
they should seek a solution by mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial seitlements. or other pacific 
methods that they may select. Mrs. V. L. Pandit 
(INDIA) opposed this pronosal on the grounds that 
its preamble ref2rred to “unilateral reprisals and eco- 
nomic sanctions,” which Mrs. Pandit said was an 
incorrect interpretation of India’s sovereign right to 
sever trade relations with South Africa. 

She also opposed a draft resolution submitted by 


Colombia, which sought to establish a sub-committee 
composed of seven members to examine, with the 
delegations of India, Pakistan, and South Africa, the 
basis on which negotiations between those govern. 
ments could be initiated. The Indian representative 
contended that the basis for negotiations should be 
last year’s Assembly resolution. 

A draft resolution jointly submitted by Belgium, | 
Brazil, and Denmark stated that it was above all 
necessary to determine the rights and obligations of 
the two states concerned, and that the International 
Court was particularly designed to deal with such 
questions. The resolution expressed the wish that the 
parties should continue their efforts with a view to 
reaching an agreement, and failing to do so, should 
submit their dispute to the Court. 

A Norwegian amendment to the Indian draft reso- 
lution called upon the two Governments to suspend 
all retaliatory action and to enter into discussions at 
a Round Table Conference on the basis of the agree- 
ments concluded between them and of their obliga. 
tions under the Charter and to invite Pakistan to take 
part in such discussions. Should they fail to reach 
an agreement, they should submit to the Court the 
question of the extent of their obligations under the 
agreements concluded between them and under the 
Charter provisions. 

India accepted a Mexican amendment, which de 
leted from its draft resolution the paragraph expressing 
regret “at the refusal by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to accept the implementation of the 
resolution of the General Assembly dated December 
8, 1946, as a basis of discussion with the government 
of India, and at its failure to take any other steps for 
such implementation.” 

After the Colombian resolution and the Norwegian 
amendment had been defeated, the Indian draft reso- 
lution was voted upon, paragraph by paragraph. It 
was then voted on as a whole and approved by 29 
votes in favor, 15 against, with 5 abstentions. 

During the balloting, Sir Hartley Shawcross 
(UnitepD Kincpom) declared that he would vote 
against certain paragraphs because he feared that 
they might have the unfortunate effect of preventing 
the parties from coming together at a Round Table 
Conference for full and frank discussion, untrammeled 
and without prejudice. 

The United States delegation had voted against 
the resolution, said Charles Fahy, because it favored 
a Round Table Conference, and because it was ad- 
visable to have a new approach after the failure of 
last year’s resolution, and the Conference should not 
be limited for its basis to that resolution. 

The joint resolution, submitted by Belgium, Brazil, 
and Denmark was also voted upon, and was rejected 
by 24 votes to 18, with 6 abstentions. 
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Assembly Notes Report on Post-UNRRA Relief 


Committee’s Report Makes No New Recommendations 


I A REPORT to the General Assembly on relief needs 
after the termination of UNRRA, the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee summarized its dis- 
cussion but made no recommendation. On Novem- 
ber 15, the General Assembly “took note” of this 
report. The question was on the General Assembly’s 
agenda by the Economic and Social Council, which 
forwarded the Secretary-General’s report on action 
taken by governments as a result of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution last year. 

That resolution called upon Members to assist in 
furnishing relief when and where needed during 1947 
by developing their respective national programs to 
provide relief after the termination of UNRRA. This 
meant that relief would cease to be administered by 
an internattional agency. The resolution set up a 
Special Technical Committee to assess the minimum 
import requirements that needy countries could not 
meet with their own resources. The Committee re- 
ported last February, estimating a deficit for 1947 
of $583,000,000. This report was circulated to gov- 
ernments by the Secretary-General, who was given 
the task of facilitating informal consultation be- 
tween governments, and of keeping governments 
informed of the relief plans of all Member states, so 
that duplication of effort could be avoided. 

' In the resolution establishing this Committee, the 
Assembly laid down several principles governing re- 
lief. Relief was to be provided when and where 
needed; it should not be used as a political weapon; 
no discrimination should be made in the distribution 
of relief supplies because of race, creed, or political 


belief. 


Second Commiitee’s Debate 

During the Second Committee’s discussion of the 
subject, Yugoslavia introduced a resolution proposing 
that the Assembly reaffirm its principles on rel‘ef, 
“regret” that the 1946 resolution had not been im- 
plemented in a way “which accords fully with the 
principles and purposes” set forth in that document, 
and call on Member states to adhere to the principles 
in future. This resolution was defeated in the Com- 
mittee. 

In the Committee’s debates, the Yugoslav renresen- 
tative, Dr. Joza Vilfan, had declared that the General 
Assembly’s 1946 resolution had been “flagrantly and 
repeatedly violated” this past year. He said that 
among other states which the Special Technical Com- 
mittee had recognized as being in ureent need of 
assistance were Poland, Hungary, and Yugoclav‘a. 
In spite of that recommendation, he said. the United 
States and the United Kingdom, while giving aid to 
other countries, had refused to consider Yugoslav re- 
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quirements. Poland and Hungary, he said, had been 
on the list of countries to receive United States assist- 
ance until they had initiated policies with which the 
United States would not agree. Poland, the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. supported the Yugo- 
slav resolution, charging that many countries in 
Eastern Europe had been refused aid this year for 
political reasons. 

The Byelorussian representative, Vasili P. Smoliar, 
declared that United States aid to Turkey was being 
used for military preparation, particularly near the 
Soviet frontier. Greece which, he said, had suffsred 
less damage than other Eastern European countries, 
had received $450,000,000 from UNRRA, the greater 
part of which had gone into the black market. He 
described the types and extent of American control 
in Greece today. The greatest part of the American 
aid program in Greece, he stated, was going toward 
the repression of democratic forces in Greece and the 
establishment of military bases. Greece, he declared, 
was being used as a tool of United States expansionist 
policy. 

The Soviet representative, Professor A. A. Arutiun- 
ian, declared that the United States was seckirg to 
infiltrate the economies of European coun‘ri:s, and 
to subordinate them to the influence of American 
creditors, thus applying the methods of Wall Street 
to its international relations. He further stated that 
the United States used harsh controls over its cred ts, 


.thus trampling on the sovereignty of debtor countries 


and dictating its own policy to them. Greece, he sa‘d, 
had been transformed into a “dollar-mandated terri- 
tory.” The American people were not perm'tted to 
know the facts of their Government’s policy, | ut it 
was so evident to the Greek people that it could not 
be concealed in the Greek newspapers. The American 
form of co-operation, he said, was contrary to the 
principles of the United Nations. Co-operation, he 
said, should be based on respect for the sovere‘gn 
rights and equality of states. 

Both New Zealand and Czechoslovakia expressed 
the belief that UNRRA had been terminated too soon. 
The New Zealand representative pointed out that ‘he 
sudden cessation of UNRRA deliveries had created a 
maior economic problem not only for needy coun'ries 
in Europe but also for the whole continent. He sug- 
gested the establishment of a United Nations fund to 
assist war-devastated nations. The Czechoslovak rep- 
resentative said that onlv a very few coun'ries h-ve 
extended limited post-UNRRA relief to a few needy 
nations. There was therefore amule grounds for r-gret 
at the way in which the Assembly’s resolution of last 
year had been implemented. 
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Opposition to Yugoslav Resolution 


Among those who opposed the Yugosiav resolution 
in the Committee were the representatives of Greece 
and Turkey. The Turkish representative said that 
American aid to his country was quite irrelevant to 
the discussion, and that he had already explained 
the spirit in which Turkey had accepted United States 
assistance. The Greek representative, Xenophon Zolo- 
tas, held that there was a good reason for withholding 
relief from some of the countries previously assisted 
if they demonstrated an unfriendly attitude toward 
contributing nations. Regarding black market activ- 
ities, Mr. Zolotas said that a small percentage of com- 
modities distributed by UNRRA, which could not be 
used by the people who received them, had been sold 
on the open market. It was not through UNRRA that 
these commodities had reached the open market, but 
through the consumers. He emphasized that Greece 
was not being controlled by the United States. The 
American mission, he said, was distributing supplies 
along the same lines as had the UNRRA mission. 


Leroy D. Stinebower (UniTEp StTaTEs) gave the 
Committee a detailed account of the part played by 
his country in implementing the Assembiy’s 1946 reso- 
lution. He recalled that, toward the $583,000,000 
estimated as the shortage in the foreign exchange re- 
quirements of needy countries, the United States had 
appropriated as its share $332,000,000. This sum 
was insufficient to meet the relief requirements of the 
whole world, and careful studies—based on economic 
rather than political considerations— had indicated 


that the greatest need for relief existed in Austria, 
Italy, Greece, and Trieste. He stressed that supplies 
to those areas had been furnished through the goy- 
ernments concerned, without reference to race, creed, 
or political belief of the recipients. He denied that 
the United States had attached onerous conditions to 
this relief. The governments and peoples of the re- 
cipient countries knew, he declared, that there was 
no shred of truth in the charges that American food 
was being used as a political weapon. 

Greece, Mr. Stinebower said, was a special case, 
requiring special measures. The Greek state had been 
threatened not only by economic chaos but also by 
the activities of a militant minority, operating prin- 
cipally from across the northern border areas. Seek- 
ing no special privileges, the United States Government 
had considered its help as an investment in aiding 
Greece to become once again a self-supporting and 
self-respecting democracy. He noted that the law 
which had enabled aid to Greece contained a pro- 
vision that it would be withdrawn if the Security 
Council or the General Assembly found that action 
taken or assistance furnished by the United Nations 
rendered unnecessary or undesirable the continuance 
of American aid. 

When, on October 30, the Commitiee voted on the 
Yugoslav text, it was defeated 24-6, with 12 absten- 
tions. 

The report of the Second Committee’s discussions 
came before the General Assembly in plenary meet- 
ing on November 15, It was noted without debate 
and without a recorded vote. 


Fifth Committee Approves Budget at $34,825,195 


Allows for New Activities, Extra Costs of European Session 


i oo FirtH (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 

mittee completed its work and adjourned on No- 
vember 18 after approving a 1948 budget of $34,- 
825,195 for the United Nations. 


The Secretary-General’s revised estimate of the 
budget, which the Committee had used as a basis for 
an item-by-item examination, had been $34,499,762. 
Despite cuts in several items, a higher figure was 
reached because of new activities in 1948 approved 
by the Assembly and of the decision to hold its next 
session in Europe. 

In its reading of the budget, the Fifth Committee 
decided on reductions totalling $2,413,987; increases 
totalling $443,725; and, finally, supplementary in- 
creases totalling $2,295,695. 

The supplementary increases approved were the 
following: 
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For the General Assembly session in Europe 
elsewhere than at Geneva 


For the Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 (e) 
For the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly 
For the Temporary Commission on Korea . 
For the Special Committee on the Greek 
Question 
At the time of the Fifth Committee’s adjournment, 
additional items under consideration by the ad hoc 
Committee on Palestine and the Sixth Committee the 
approval of which might mean further expenditures 
under the 1948 budget were (1) arrangements relat- 
ing to Palestine; and (2) continuance of the Com- 
mittee on the Progressive Development of Interna- 
tional Law and its Codification. 


On November 12, when the Committee discussed 
the budgetary implications of holding the next As 
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sembly session in Europe, the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions reported 
that the cost of such a session at Geneva would be 
$901,875 in excess of the estimates for holding it at 
New York. If it were held elsewhere in Europe— 
eg., Paris or Brussels, and providing the host state 
furnished certain free accomodations—the cost would 
be about $146,000 over the Geneva figure. The 
Committee decided (46-0, with 2 abstentions) to sub- 
mit both estimates to the Assembly. (The Assembly 
voted in plenary meeting on November 15 to hold its 
next session in Europe, at a site to be later decided.) 











A. THE UNITED NATIONS 


Part |. Sessions of the General Assembly, the 
Councils, Commissions, and Committees. 


The General Assembly and commissions 


and committees thereof 0.000.000... $2,260,725 
The Security Council and commissions 
and committees thereof = 246,374 
The Economic and Social Council and 
commissions and committees thereof . 324,117 
The Trusteeship Council and commissions 
and committees thereof ....... eee 69,380 
2,900,596 


Part Il. Special conferences, investigations, 
and inquiries. 


Special comferemces o......eccccceeecescsseeeeeeseeees 32,286 
Investigations and inquiries 1,122,472 
1,154,758 
Port Ill. The Secretariat. 
Executive Office of the Secretary-General 338,000 
Department of Security Council Affairs ..... 659,917 
Military Staff Committee Secretariat ~... 156,830 
Department of Economic Affairs .............. 1,689,159 
Department of Social Affairs .............. 1,225,555 
Department for Trusteeship & Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories... 741,262 
Department of Public Information .............. 3,339,915 
Department of Legal Affairs 00.....000.000.0... 669,490 
Conference and General Services ........... 7,425,962 
Administrative and Financial Services ........ 1,529,000 
MOOR EMI Pde cc rtsccs scarps ecsesciavianads 1,430,562 
Information and correspondent centres ..... 488,758 
Overseas recruitment program .............. pun 57,736 
Penman teres a red) eek, 20,000 
Common staff costs on... cccccccccs ceceesessscsseen 5,010,000 





24,782,146 
Part IV. Common services. 
Telephone and postage services .............. 388,487 
Rental and maintenance of premises ........ 923,900 


Stationery, office supplies, rental and 


maintenance of office equipment .............. 233,193 
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1948 BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Approved by the Fifth Committee on November 18 











Debate on the budget figure allotted to the De- 
partment of Public Information was reopened on 
November 12, when the amount agreed on in the 
first reading—$3,339,915—was criticized by the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom, E. Davies, who 
called for a reduction by a further $500,000. Rep- 
resentatives of Syria, the Netherlands, Belgium, New 
Zealand, the U.S.S.R., Iraq, China, Pakistan, and 
Greece spoke in support of this view. But the pro- 
posal was rejected by a vote of 20-27, with 5 absten- 
ttions, and the $3,339,915 figure was allowed to stand. 

On November. 14, the Committee approved a draft 





Internal reproduction and printing ......... 275,800 


Maintenance and operation of transport ..... 74,400 

Miscellaneous supplies and services by 
contract Seas pepe Rt 407,518 
2,303,298 

Part V. Capital expenses. 

Office furniture, fixtures and equipment 265,400 

Motion picture, photographic, radio, re- 
cording and translation equipment 169,500 
Library books and equipment ..................... 129,000 
Purchase of motor vehicles ............................... 82,000 
Miscellaneous capital equipment oe : 97,300 
743,200 


Part VI. Economic Commissions, Administra- 
tion of the Free Territory of Trieste, and ad- 
visory social welfare functions. 


Economic Commissions for Europe and for 


Asia and the Far East 0000 occ. 1,430,000 
Administration of the Free Territory of 
WN 2 ascccses Bret pceaastasen Sn geek escasseesr aceon 150,000 
Advisory social welfare functions .......... 670,186 
2,250,186 
TOTAL FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS .. $34,134,184 


B. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Salaries and expenses of members of the 


ne. eis Shek as inhaelee 390,943 
Salaries, wages and expenses of the 

MIN, bisa sie se nzdrpectheiea: 221,388 
Common services of the Court .......................... 66,604 
Capital expenses of the Court ........... 12,076 


691,011 


GRAND TOTAL $34,825,195 


Note: Casual revenue not exceeding $761,727 is 
appropriated in aid of the total expenditure. 
















resolution on the permanent headquarters, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary-General to negotiate and conclude 
an interest-free loan with the United States Govern- 
ment in the amount of $65,000,000 for financing the 
construction of the headquarters. 

A resolution relating to the Working Capital Fund 
received the Fifth Committee’s approval also on its 
final day of work. The Committee approved a reso- 
lution that the Fund should be maintained in 1948 at 
$20,000,000. The resolution, incorporated a United 
States amendment which would authorize the Secre- 
tary-General to advance from the Fund a sum not to 
exceed $5,000,000 for emergency assistance in 1948 
to the Free Territory of Trieste “as the Security Coun- 
cil may approve, upon request from the Governor 
and Provisional Council of Government” of Trieste. 

In approving its report on the Financial Regula- 
tions of the United Nations, the Committee accepted 
a Canadian resolution (adopted by 35-7 votes, with 
one abstention) which would empower the Secretary- 
General to accept, at his discretion and after consul- 


tation with the Chairman of the Committee on Con. 
tributions, a portion of Members’ 1948 contributions 
“in currency other than United States dollars.” 

The Committee’s final meeting closed with the ap. 
proval without vote of an Australian motion that a 
per diem allowance of $50 be granted the Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions while he is engaged in the Com. 
mittee’s business. 


Matters Approved in Plenary 


In a plenary meeting on November 15, the General 
Assembly approved reports of the Fifth Committee 
on simultaneous interpretation, the Committee on Con. 
tributions, the working of the Secretariat under Chap. 
ter XV of the Charter (with recommendations on 
geographical distribution of the staff), the adoption 
of Spanish as a working language of the General 
Assembly (i.e., deferring consideration of the mat- 
ter), the Joint Staff Pensions Scheme and the Invest- 
ment Committee, and the Staff Benefit Committee. 


Headquarters Loan Given Committee Approval 
$65,000,000 Transaction Must Pass United States Congress 


T ad hoc Committee on Headquarters gave un- 
animous approval on November 13 to a resolution 
authorizing the Secretary-General to negotiate and 


conclude a loan agreement with the United States for 
constructing the permanent headquarters. 

In the words of Dr. H. V. Evatt (AUSTRALIA), a 
further step forward was thus taken to the “great day 
when the United Nations will have its permanent home 
in this great country.” 

Appearing before the Committee on November 13, 
Mr. Trygve Lie expressed his gratitude to the United 
States representative for his assistance in working out 
a possible solution of the problem of financing con- 
struction. Writing on October 31, Warren R. Austin, 
permanent representative to the United Nations, stated 
that the United States Government was prepared to 
negotiate with the Secretary-General to conclude an 
interest-free loan of $65,000,000 repayable in annual 
instalments from the ordinary budget of the United 
Nations. The loan would require the approval of Con- 
gress, the latter stated, and the President of the United 
States was willing to ask Congress for this approval 
upon conclusion of an agreement between the Secre- 
tary General and the United States. The terms of this 
letter were incorporated into the resolution which the 
Secretary-General submitted and the Committee ap- 
proved. 

The resolution proposes that the loan should be 
for a term of not less than 30 years and that the 
annual re-payments should begin out of the budget 
for the year 1951. 
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The resolution further authorizes the Secretary- 
General to spend a sum not exceeding $1,000,000 from 
the Working Capital Fund to continue detailed archi- 
tectural and engineering planning and research, and 
to meet any commitments made in the preparation for 
construction and other related work. This is subject 
to the approval of the Advisory Committee on Budge- 
tary and Administrative questions. 

In this connection, the Secretary-General explained 
that it was not proposed to undertake any new wuitk 
at present though demolition would be completed and 
detailed architectural and engineering drawings pre- 
pared so that building might be started immediately on 
completion of the negotiations for the loan. He 
thought it might be possible to complete the S.c e 
tariat and General Assembly buildings in time for the 
fourth session of the General Assembly in 1949. In 
any circumstances, the buildings would be ready by 
1950. — 

The resolution also approves the general plan and 
design of the headquarters, as revised. The Commt- 
tee had previously approved these in princ’ple at its 
meeting on October 2. However, the estimates fr 
the construction of the buildings at that time called 
for an expenditure of $65,210,370. On November 6, 
a further revision of the plans was issued show ng 
the total expenditure as $65.000,000. The savings was 
effected by a cut of $70,000 for communicaticns 
equipment, further reduction of $78,204 for cun- 
tingencies, and the dropping of $102,166 for the pur- 
chase of a residence for the Secretary-General. 
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The Secretary-General agreed during the Committee 
discussion to prepare a paper showing how the fin- 
ancial control of expenditure would be exercised. 

He informed the Committee he had set up a three- 
man Committee to advise him on procedures and pol- 
icies in the giving of contracts. The Committee will 
consist of George Spargo, Director of the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority; General John Reed Kil- 
patrick, President of the Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration; and General Ot.o Nelson, Vice-President of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. In addition, 
Mr. Lie said, the regular United Nations financial and 
legal controls would, of course, be followed to the 
fullest extent. 

The Secretary-General also proposed the setting up 
of an Advisory Committee to assist him in the tasks 
outlined in the resolution. The Committee included 
this in the resolution and named Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, France, Greece, India, Nor- 


way, Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia as members. 

All members of the Committee spoke warmly of 
the generosity of the United States’ letter, and of the 
work of the Secretary-General. The feeling of the 
Committee was summed up by the Committee Rap- 
porteur who said that his task was easy as he had to 
report on nothing but gratitude, unanimity, and 
happiness. 

Finally, the Committee agreed that action on the 
Argentine proposal to help finance the construction 
of the headquarters by contributions to a United Na- 
tions fund set up for that purpose be postponed for 
a year, subject to the approval of Argentina. Argen- 
tina later approved this decision. 

The Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Commit- 
tee gave its approval to the resolution on November 14 
which now goes before the General Assembly for final 


action. 


Assembly Action on Six Social Questions 


Report of Economic and Social Council Noted 


pene and without debate, the General As- 

sembly on November 17 approved a series of 
resolutions passed by the Third Committee’s deba'e 
on the social aspects of the work of the Economic 
and Social Council. 


@ RecIoNAL CONFERENCES. This resolution notes the 
report of the Economic and Social Council, and rec- 
ommends that, whenever Member states hold regional 
conferences in which social questions are taken up, 
they should inform the Council of conclusions 
reached or partial studies made, “with a view to 
promoting comprehensive and universal solutions” to 
social questions. 


@ Entry 1nTo Force or WHO’s Constitution. In 
this resolution, the General Assembly recommends 
that all Member states which have not already done 
so accept the Constitution of WHO at the earliest 
possible date. The Secretary-General is authorized to 
transmit this recommendation to all states, whe.h r 
or not Members of the United Nations, which sent 
representatives or observers to the International 
Health Conference last year. 

The General Assembly notes in this resolution that 
the acceptances of WHO’s Constitution still fall con- 
siderably short of the number required to bring the 
organization into being. 

The resolution draws attention to the fact that 
urgent and important problems of public health a d 
hygiene require international action for their solu- 
tion. 
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@ AGENDA oF FREEDOM OF INFORMATION CONFER- 
ENCE. This resolution notes the provisional agenda of 
the forthcoming Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion, and invites the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council to the discussion on this matter held 
in the Third Committee. 


@ ExcHANGE oF Workers. This resolution urges 
Members who agree to arrange among themselves for 
the exchange of as many workers as possible for a 
period of training not only to improve their profes- 
sional knowledge but also to study, on the spot, the 
economic and social problems of workers in other 
countries. 


The Assembly had several considerations in m'nd 
in making this proposal. It noted that among the 
Economic and Social Council’s functions is that of 
developing international co-operation “with respect to 
economic, social, cultural, and educational matters.” 
International co-operation, the resolution continues, 
must be based on a better mutual understanding 
among peoples, and the proper method of achieving 
this is to increase direct contacts between various 
elements of the populations of all countries. Workers 
too often lack the means to learn about technical and 
social experiments being carried out in fore'gn coun- 
tries. 


@ Cuewine Coca Leaves. Without prejudging the 
question, the General Assembly in this resolution in- 
vites the Economic and Social Council to consider, 
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with all the urgency it deserves, a proposal to send 
a committee of experts to study the effects of chew- 
ing coca leaves on the inhabitants of parts of the 
Andean region. 

This proposal was originally made by the Peru- 
vian Government to the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, which approved the idea and transmitted it 
to the Economic and Social Council for action. When 
the question was discussed in the Assembly’s Third 
Committee, the Peruvian representative explained 
that the coca habit has significant economic and 
social aspects which he felt should be studied by 


the United Nations. 


@ Protocot on Narcotic Drucs. Last December, 
the General Assembly approved a protocol which, 


when it enters into force, will transfer to the United 
Nations the powers and functions relating to the 
control of narcotic drugs formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations. These are contained in several 
international agreements, conventions, and protocols 
to which both Members of the United Nations and 
non-Members were parties. The Economic and Social 
Council invited all these states to become parties to 
the new protocol of December 11, 1946. The Gen. 
eral Assembly has now endorsed this invitation. The 
Assembly also urges states which have already signed 
the protocol of December 11 to deposit instruments 
of acceptance at the earliest opportunity so that amend. 
ments to previous international agreements, conven- 
tions, and protocols may enter into’ force by the end 


of 1947, 


Unanimous Call for Action on False Reports 


Measures to combat the publication of false or 
distorted reports likely to injure the friendly relations 
between states were unanimously approved by the 
General Assembly on November 15. According to 
the resolution, the Assembly invites governments of 


Member states: 


@ To study such measures as might with advantage 
be taken on the national plane to combat, within the 
limits of constitutional procedures, the diffusion of 
false or distorted reports likely to injure friendly rela- 
tions between states; r 


@ To submit reports on this subject to the forthcom- 
ing Conference on Freedom of Information so as to 
provide the Conference with the daia it requires to 
enable it to start its work immediately on a concrete 
basis. (The Conference is scheduled to convene at 
Geneva on March 23, 1948. 


The Assembly recommends that the Conference 
should study the measures taken or advocated in 
these reports, with a view to co-ordinating them. 


The resolution recalls that Article 1 of the Charter 
binds Members to develop friendly relations among 
themselves, and to achieve international co-operation 
in promoting and encouraging human rights and fun- 
damental liberties. To attain this end, the resolution 
states, it is essential to facilitate and increase the 
diffusion in all countries of information calculated to 
strengthen mutual understanding, and to ensure friend- 
ly relations between peoples. Substantial progress in 
this sphere can be achieved only if measures are taken 
to combat, within the limits of constitutional pro- 
cedures, the publication of false or distorted reporis 
likely to injure friendly relations between states. 


This resolution was previously adopted by the 
Third Committee following a debate on Yugoslavia’s 
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proposal on the subject. The Yugoslav draft pro- 
posed that Nations establish the responsibility of those 
who issue slanderous statements, and false or distorted 
reports. Action of this kind was held by several 
delegations to be a threat to the freedom of the press. 

In an effort to achieve unanimity, the Yugoslav 
text was withdrawn in favor of a French resolution, 
which the Committee adopted in an amended form.: 
The Yugoslav representative explained, first to the 


Carl J. Hambro, one of the Norwegian representatives to 
the General Assembly. 


Committee and subsequently to the General Assembly 
in plenary meeting, that the French resolution to a 
large extent covered the intention of his own. 

When, on November 15, the Committee’s report 
came before the General Assembly, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted, without debate. 
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Principles of Trade Union Rights Endorsed 
Assembly Urges ILO to Pursue Study of Further Action 


: i “inalienable right” of trade union freedom of 
association, as well as other safeguards, is essen- 
tial to the improvement of the standard of living of 
workers and to their economic well-being, declared the 
General Assembly in a resolution adopted on Novem- 
ber 17. 

The Assembly also endorsed the principles pro- 
claimed by the International Labor Conference on 
trade union rights (see the BULLETIN, Nov. 11, 
p. 645), as well as those mentioned in ILO’s Consti- 
tution and in the Declaration of Philadelphia. 

This resolution transmits ILO’s report on freedom 
of association to the Commission on Human Rights 
for consideration of those aspects of the subject which 
might appropriately form part of a bill or declaration 
of human rights. 

The resolution also approves the action taken on 
this subject by the Economic and Social Council. 

Finally, it recommends that ILO, on its tripartite 
basis, and in collaboration with the United Nations, 
should urgently pursue the study of how the principles 
it had laid down should be applied in practice. 


In an annex to this resolution, the principles pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Philadelphia are set 


forth: 


® “Full employment and the raising of standards of 
living ; 

© “The employment of workers in the occupations in 
which they can have the satisfaction of giving the 
fullest measure of their skill and attainments and 


make their greatest contribution to the common well- 
being; 


© “The provision, as a means to the attainment of 
this end and under adequate guarantees for all con- 
cerned, of facilities for training and the transfer of 
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labor, including migration for employment and set- 
tlement; 


@ “Policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours, 
and other conditions of work calculated to ensure a 
just share of the fruits of progress to all, and a min- 
imum living wage to all employed and in need of such 
protection ; 


@ “The effective recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, the co-operation of management and labor 
in the continuous improvement of productive effi- 
ciency, and the collaboration of workers and em- 
pluyers: in the preparation and application of social 
and economic measures; 


@ “The extension of social security measures to 
provide a basic income to all in need of such pro- 
tection and comprehensive medical care; 


@ “Adequate protection for the life and health of 
workers in all occupations; 


@ “Provision for child welfare and maternity pro- 
tection; 


@ “The provision of adequate nutrition, housing, 
and facilities for recreation and culture; 


@ “The assurance of equality of educational and voca- 
tional opportunities.” 

The question of trade union rights was originally 
placed on the agenda of the Economic and Social 
Council by the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Both WFTU and the American Federation of Labor 
had submitted memoranda on the subject. The Council 
transmitted these two documents to ILO for study and 
report, and asked its Commission on Human Rights 
to consider those aspects of the subject which might 
be included in an international bill or declaration on 
human rights. 

When the report of the International Labor Con- 
ference was received, the Council decided to recognize 
the principles it proclaimed, and forwarded its resolu- 
tion on the question and the ILO report to the As- 
sembly. 

The item was discussed in the Assembly’s Third 
Committee, which formulated the resolution ultimate- 
ly adopted without the annexed list of principles. In 
the Committee’s debate, a minority of members had 
opposed endorsement of the Council’s and ILO’s 
work, and had called for participation in studies 
on the subject by the WFTU. 

At the plenary meeting, the Argentine delegation 
wished to include the list of principles in the reso- 
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lution. This had met with opposition in the Assem- 
bly’s Third Committee, and Argentina submitted its 
amendment again. To this proposal the British dele- 
gation objected, but stated that it would agree to 
having them annexed to the Committee’s text. This 
British amendment to the original Argentine amend- 
ment was adopted 20-17, with 14 abstentions. The 
amended Argentine proposal was then adopted, 36-7, 
with 7 abstentions. 

In the Council, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions had submitted a resolution of its own on 
trade union rights. It had also desired that the Coun- 
cil itself should consider the subject. With this in 


Education on United Nations 


Member Governments are recommended to take 
measures as soon as possible for encouraging educa- 
tion on the United Nations, in a resolution passed 
without a dissenting vote by the Assembly on No- 
vember 17. The resolution recommends that the pur- 
poses and principles, structure, background, and ac- 
tivities of the organization be taught in schools and 
institutes of higher learning, with special emphasis 
on instruction in primary and secondary schools. 

“Knowledge and understanding of the aims and 
activities of the United Nations” the resolution de 
clared “are essential in promoting and assuring gen- 
eral interest and’ popular support of its work.” 

The resolution also invites UNESCO, with the Sec- 
reiary-General’s co-operation, to assist Members at 
their request in implementing this program, and to 
report to the Economic and Social Council. 

In addition, the Assembly requests Member states 
to inform the Secretary-General of the measures they 
have taken on this recommendation. The Secretary- 
General is to submit this information in a report to 
the Economic and Social Council, which is to be pre- 
pared with UNESCO’s assistance and co-operation. 

This request for reports from governments was an 
amendment to the Third Committee’s original text, and 
resulted from a new resolution submitted by Cuba 
at the plenary meeting. The Cuban resolution as a 
whole was not formally acted upon, but the paragraph 
on reports was approved as an amendment to the 
Committee’s text. Thus amended, the resolution was 
adopted by 52 for and none against. 


Agreements with Specialized Agencies 


Agreements bringing five inter-governmental organ- 
izations into relationship with the United Nations were 
approved by the General Assembly on November 15. 
These agencies are: the World Health Organization, 
the Universal Postal Union, the International Tele- 
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view, Czechoslovakia proposed an amendment at the 
plenary meeting to the effect that the Council should 
decide on the subject after considering the WFTU 
request and draft resolution. This proposal, which 
had previously been defeated in Committee, was re. 
jected again at the plenary meeting by a vote of 42-6, 
with 4 abstentions. 

India also had a proposal before the Committee 
which called for “the abolition of racial discrimina- 
tion in any form in the organization and function- 
ing of trade unions.” This was reintroduced in the 
plenary meeting but withdrawn before the vote. 


communications Union, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. This action brings to n‘ne 
the number of inter-governmental organizations re- 
lated to the United Nations as specialized agencies. 
The first four agreements, with the International Labor 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, were all 
approved by the General Assembly a year ago. 

In approving the five new agreements, the Assem- 
bly requested the Economic and Social Council to 
report within three years on the progress made in 
co-ordinating the policies and activities of the special- 
ized agencies and the organs of the United Nations. 
The purpose of the report is not only to keep the 
Assembly informed but also to enable it (if necessary, 
and after consultation with agencies) to propose ad- 
justments in the agreements in order to improve the 
collaborative relationship. 


League Assets for WHO 


On November 17, the General Assembly unani- 
mously agreed to transfer to the World Health Or- 
ganization several League of Nations assets now the 
property of the United Nations. These include: the 
archives and correspondence of the files of the 
League’s Health Section; the Health Section’s stock 
of publications (provided that WHO reimburse the 
United Nations their value) ; archives, furniture, and 
financial assets of the Eastern Bureau of Epidemio- 
logical Intelligence of the League, in Singapore; and, 
finally, the assets of the Darling Foundation and the 
Léon Bernard Fund. 

The resolution also instructs the Secretary-General 
to submit to the Economic and Social Council a draft 
plan, within the framework of a general policy, on 
the use of the central library of the United Nations 
both by the organization itself and by the specialized 
agencies. 
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